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ABSTRACT 
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INTRODUCTION 



Content 



As more and triore coimnunit ies mobilize and coordinate their 
resources for the effective delivery of child care services^ the 
need for technical assistance Tnaterials becomes urgent. Under the 
HEW Grant, H-3182, the Day Care and Child Development Council 
of America, Inc (DCCDCA) prepared a series of publications which 
introduces the concept of Coimnunlty Coordlnat^^d Child Care (4^G) , 
describes the organizational process leading to the establishment 
of local and State 4^C Conmittaes, and lists resources available 
to the 4-C effort- 

However, all of the publications in the series have not yet 
been completed. Rather than hold off distribution, it was decided 
that the materials presently available would be printed in loose 
leaf form and distributed. As additional items are printed ^ they 
can be added to the present collection. 

In addition to the materials prepared by DCCDCA, a section 
on the organization of 4^C at the Federal level (Sec, I, Ch , 1) 
and a recognition checklist (Sec. I, Ch. 4) is Included. Organizers 
and coordinators for 4^C will find the checklist a useful tool in 
assessing their readiness to apply for recognition. To learn what 
formal procedures for recognition are required, it is necessary to 
contact your Regional office. (See Appendix for addresses) 



Purpose 



Those who are familiar with the 4^G program will notice that 
the publications compiled here contain a number of policy stat^ents. 
This does not mean, however, that this Issuance is a policy manual. 
Rather it is meant to provide seme tools helpful to conmiunities as they 
begin to organize 4-C, It represents the present state of the art, 
which of course, is not definitive. As policy Issuances are forthcoming 
material in this Guide will be clarified, expanded, or corrected. 
Moreover, the purpose of a 4-G Guide Is to present flexible models 
rather than rigid guidelines as far as organizing is concerned, since 
the situation in each community and state Is unique. 



Day Care and Child Developraant Council of Amarlca, Inc. 
1426 H Street, N.W, , Washington, D,G, 
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chapter 1 



Federal 4-C Organization 

In 1968, the Federal Panel on Early Childhood was established as 
an inter-Departniental coordinating Tnechanism. It currently consists 
of representat iv’es from: the Depar tments of Labor; Housing and Urban 

Development; Agriculture; Defense; Gommerce; Interior (Bureau of 
Indian Affairs); Health, Education, and Welfare; the Office of 
Economic Opportunity; and the Office of Managemant and Budgets 

The functions of the Panel are to: 

Insure that _ ederal research, training, and technical 
assistance funds are made available in ways which 
strengthen every program. 

2. Create and promote a common set of standards for 
children* s services , especially day eare , 

3- Involve all agencies-^State and local, public and 
prlvate--in constructive plannings 



FEDERAL INTERAGENCY DAY CARE REQUIREMENT S 

iteiong the priorities of the Panel was the development of a 
eoiiuuon sst of program standards* and regulations for day care services.. 
The Panel invited experts In the fields of health, education, and 
social services, to develop requirements applicable to all day care 
programs sponsored and all facilities used by organisations receiving 
Federal funds ^ The requlronents were reviewed by State and local 
agencies, and were subsequently approved by the Office of Economic 
Opportunity, the Department of Labor, and the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare on September 23, 1968. The Federal Interagency 
Day Care Requirements relate to Federally funded family day care 
homes, group day care homes, and day eare centers, and are not to be 
confused with the regulatory standards astablished by States and 
ccmfflaunltles for the protection of children. In the fall of 1970, 
the Panel convened another group of experts and professionals to revise 
and up-date the requirements, inviting comments from State agency 
personnel and other persons. The revised document will be issued In 
the summer of 1971. 
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4-C STANDING CQI#1ITTEE 



Another task of the Panel was the coordination of all progr^ams 
which provide services to children and their families. Coordinative 
mechanisms wax i to be established at every level of operations locals 
State and Federal Regional. To facilitate this work, the Panel 
established the 4-G Standing Connnittee. 

The CoTtmittee is responsible for formulating policies to be 
approved by the Panel which apply to the hnplementat ion of the Cornmunity 
Coordinated Child Care (4 ’C) concept ^ for addressing Itself to new 
developments which may stem from proposed legislation in child develop- 
ment education^ and for developing the administrative procedures for 
4'-C. The Committee consults with the Federal Regional Committees 
on all phases s and reports regularly to the Panel on progress and evaluation- 

More recentlyg in accordance with the development of national 
demonstration projects in coordination^ the 4“C Standing Committee 
has added two new responsibilities: 



1. The formulation of strategies for overall coordination 
of programs that provide services to children and the ir 
families . 

2. Assisting Federal Regional Comnittees in developing 
strategies to Implement this coordination at the local 
level . 



The Committee's membership is made up of representatives designated 
by each Department represented on the Panel, The Committee members 
endeavor to provide departmental comments on all substantive Issues* 

They have agreed to work In unanimous fashion and to take no unilateral 
action without full exploration of the issues with the full Committee. 

The 4-G Standing Gonmittae is chaired by the Office of Child 
Development j which was created by Executive Order in 1969 and charged 
with coordinative responslbllitlas In the field of child devalopmant 
for the Department of Healthy Education^ and Welfare* Staff work 
for the Committaa is provided by the Office of Child Davalopment 
through the 4*C Division^ created for this purpose. 
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FEDERAL REGIONAL CCT^ITTEES 



Federal Regional Committees (FRC) have been established in each 
of the ten Federal DHEU Regions, The FRC ’ s are chaired by the DHEW 
Assistant Regional Directors for the Office of Child Development 
or their delegated representatives. 

As the Federal Regional voice for children, the Federal Regional 
Conmittees . 

1, Proaiote and support the development of comprehens ive ^ 
coord inated services for children and the Ir families in 
the States and communities, 

2, Serve as regional clearinghouses for information on 
4-^0, Federal funding sources available for child care 
services, and development of pro';;rams related to 
coordinated child care services , 

3, Monitor and evaluate organizational and programmatic 
deve lopment . 

4, Review and recommend for approval requests for research 
and training grants - 

5, Identify legislative needs, local resource needs, 
and problems In program implementation, 

6, Review and approve applications for 4^C recognition. 

Similar to the Federal Panel, the FRC * s include representatives 
from the major governmental departments Involved in child development 
programs. Representatives from recognized State 4-C conEriittees and 
parent- consumer B are members of FRC's in some Regions. The latter 
are generally drawn from conmiunity organizations representing parents 
and sometimes from local 4-C conmiittees , 

Staff work for the FRC is provided by the Regional Office of 
Child Development, which is also responsible for providing technical 
assistance to States and corrmunitles as they work to establish 4--C 
organizations. OCD calls on the eKpertise of the Federal Regional 
Committee and other Federal staff as needed. 
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FEDERAL INDIAN COmiTTEE 4-C 



The l-ederal Indian 4-C Committee, established to provide special 
attention to the service needs of children on Indian Reservations, 
unctions in the same way as the Federal Reglotial Committees and has 
a similar membership. It is chaired by the Chief of the Indian and 
Migrant Division, Bureau of Head Start and Early Childhood in the 
□trice of Child Development in Washington, D.C. 
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Chapter 3 

Community 4-C Organization 
THE 4"C PROCESS 



You are an agency representative, a proprietary day care 
cer ter operator, a parent, a professionals or a private individual 
interested in services for children, and you have heard about 4-C 
Community Coordinated Child Care* 

You understand that 4-^C is a workable approach to the 
coordination o£ child care services, you also realize that the 
key to success of 4-G lies in the involvement of the community* 
Basically, 4--C is accomplished by the coimnunity for itself. It 
provides a means of focusing community resources on the develop-- 
ment of adequate child care services. 

You want to learn how to go about organizing 4-C in your 
community, 

■1 

In Other publications , the 4-C concept is generally de- 
scribed, as well as the contribution that various community groups 
can make to 4-C, The benefits of participation are also discussed. 
In this document , you will find a more specific presentation of the 
steps Involved in setting 4*G In motion in your corranunlty. The 
discussion draws on the eKperlence of 24 pilot 4-C programs in- 
stituted by communities and States throughout the country in the 
past several years. It concentrates on local efforts (State 4-C 
organizing is described in another publication) . 

Field experience in the pilot projects has shown that 
Community Coordinated Child Care works -- 4-C programs at the 
local and State level can point to a list of specific achievernents : 

, Improved child care services 

, Mobilization of community resources in behalf of children 

, Smoothing of administrative relationships between local 
and State and Federal programs 

Involvement of parents in policy decisions concerning 
child care 



^These publications and others can be obtained from your Federal 
Regional Committee (see list in the Appendix) or from the Office 
of Child Development, Box 1182, Washing ton ,D , G , 20013* 
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. New sources of funding for children *s programs, 
coordinative efforts ^ and administrative costs 

For similar accomplishments in your cotnTtiunity , you must 
undertake the same or similar processes that other 4-C communities 
have found effective* The essential steps include: 

* Seeking out all interests that should be represented 
on a communlty--wide coordinating body concerned with 
services for children, and getting them to meet to-- 
g ether * 

, Arriving at a eoimnon understanding of the purposes of 
“C for the specific comniunity concerned, and agreeing 
on goals. 

. Setting up a work plan and effective administrative 
machinery to realize this plan. 

Cooper a tion the Key 

Cooperation and mutual trust among the various elements 
of the corrmiunity that hope to improve children’s services are essen-* 
tial to the success of a 4-'C effort. This means that a 4-C committee 
must be prepared to deal with suspicision of the 4-C concept of Fed- 
eral programs in general, jealousy among agencies and other groups, 
and conflicts over coimnunity goals and priorities. 

To resolve these problems, the 4^C group must make a vigor- 
ous effort to be a neutral meeting ground for all interest groups. 

The goal of the Cammtttee should be to represent all Interests and 
refrain from Identifying solely with any of them. An atmos-- 
phere must be created In which various interests can communicate 
honestly about their own naeds and resources and those of Lhe 
community* Any other coordinative body already eKisting in the 
community may require assurance that 4-G intends to interact with 
such organisations, not conflict with them. 

All concerned must be convinced that 4-C not only promotes 
the Interest of children, and the community but serves the self- 
interest of participants as well. 

Commu n ity Size 

Pilot experience has shown that the a Ize of a eormnunlty 
has an djaportant effect on the developnient and ef f eetivaness of a 
4-C conmittee. For instance, sevaral rural counties may Join to 




to form a single regional or multi-county 4“C council based on 
access ibl lity 3 natural geography ^ or a State planning arrangement, 
liarge 3 complex metropolitan comrnuuitxes of perhaps a million or 
more population, however, should be considered not as one, but 
as many communities. A 4--C committee might be organized in each 
of the natural or political divisions of a big city, and a city- 
wide association formed to embrace all the commxttces . 

Whether a 4-C is multi-county effort, a single small--town 
committee, or one of many groups formed in a large metropolitan 
area, the basic process for forming a committee is essentially 
that described in this document, 

WHO ARE THE FARTIGIPANTS ? 



Xn most pilot communities, a single agency took the lead 
in getting 4-C started. In three pilots. Health and Welfare Coun- 
cils (supported by United Funds) did the initial work. Elsewhere, 
Community Action Agencies (CAA's) convened 4-G or existing citizen 
groups concerned about day care called the first 4^C meetings. 

The initiator might also be the Mayor’s office or another public 
official. Clearly, any person or group in the community willing 
to put in the necessary time and effort can get the ball rolling - 

It is interesting to note that, prior to 4-C^ few pilot 
communities had broadly based organizations concerned about chil- 
dren, An early meeting in one city brought together the heads 
of the two largest day care centers in the city. Although one 
person had been in business for 22 years, and the other 12, they 
had never before met I Such a situation might well exist in your 
community* In any case, all agencies and associations prominent 
in the local child care field should be included in the 4“C effort 
from the start. 

The major membership categories on local 4-C coTnmlttees are: 
Parents 

Public and private agencies 
Voluntary Organizations 

Individuals (businessmen, educators ,etc. ) 

A breakdown of membership on local 4-C pilot committees 
appears in Figure 1, Because 4— C is intended to coordinate existing 
(as well as potential) child care efforts in a community, its guide- 
lines require that tiie member agencies on a 4-C committee represent 
at least 50 percent of the total Federal funds received in the pre- 
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Represaatatives of publi.dy supported, private non-profit, and proprietary centers 
The Zuni pilot coimittee is in process of being organized. 



.gure 2 Membership O'f Local 4-C Pilot Committees: A Breakdown (coot.) 
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vious fiscal year for day care and preschool programs In the tcommunity 
Thus, a 4-C pilot needs the cooperation of the major local agencies 
administering Federal programs, such as Community Action Agencies, 
Welfare Departments, and Model Cities agencies. ^ 

Parents being served by child care programs must make up at 
least one “third of any 4-C policy committee, according to 4-C program 
guidelines. Most 4— C committees sought parents from child care cen- 
ters; public. United Fund-supported, and proprietary. Often a wide 
variety of parent interests from all neighborhoods and all local 
programs were represented, including retarded or handicapped chil- 
’ foster care homes, cottage parents in institutions, single 
Parents , PTA s and Headstart Follow— Through groups . 



Active parent participation helps assure that programs actu- 
serve the real needs of children and the community, supplying 
a needed note of practicality. They can encourage other parents 
to take an active role in planning services and spread the word about 
4-C and child care at the neighborhood level. Those parents who 
participate In 4-C have a unique opportunity to share in planning 
that affects the lives of children in their community -- through 
policy making, program management and operation, and allocation of 
funding and other resources . 

INITIATING THE 4-C PROCESS 

The key to success for 4-C is drawing together all the ele- 
ments previously mentioned into an effective committee for the broad- 
ast possible eommunity representat Ion • 

The steps in the process of establishing a local 4-C program 
can be outlined briefly: 

• An initial mea ting of in teres ted parsons is called 
to discuss 4*"G, 

• A temporary steering committee is created^ 

. This eonmiittee makes an initial determination of the 
atructure of the 4-C organization and usually appoints 
a committee to draw up by-laws for approval by the 



For a further discussion of what community agencies and groups can contri 
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bute to and gain from 4-C see "What's In It For You; Roles 
of Community Groups in 4-C" (List of 4-C Publications, Appendix) 

' ‘ 



committee members, participating agencies, and other 
groups . 

. Initial activities might in'^ ^^'de day care surveys to 
determine community resoux es and needs, developing 
Goordinative agreen.ents , planning training programs 
for child care personnel ^ acting as an information 
clearinghouse 5 and formulating goals and a work, plan 
to reach them, 

. Funding must be found for administrative and coordina-- 
tive activities 3 and to expand and improve children’s 
services . 

A staff, either paid or volunteer or both, to handle 
to-^day work must be selected . 

* Coordinativa agreements must be obtained from member 
agencies and organisations , an - other cocrdinative 
activities must be undertaken. 

These steps are described in detail below* 

The Initial Meeting 

In the pilot programs , the initial meeting took various 
forms. Some were mass gatherings of the day care community and 
other concerned citizens (legislators, public officials, volunteers, 
and the like.) At these meetings, 4»G was explained and all attendee 
were made members of a council, assembly, or association# Thus, 
many local 4-C committees are large assemblages of voting ’’stock- 
holders" who elect a board of directors or an executive committee 
(ranging in size from 9 to 30) to run the 4-G effort# Not all the 
large membership bodies contain as many as one-third parents, but 
their executive committees and boards of directors fulfill this 
raquirement . 

Some communities formed special committees to plan initial 
meetings out of which a steering committee could be formed# One such 
group drew representation from Head Start, the Welfare Department, 
a mental hygiene clinic, the CAA , the public school system, and 
others. The members made up a list of persons, agencies, and organ! 
gntions who should be represented on the steering committee and 
formed subcommittees to get their support. 

In another coranunity, an ad hoc conmittee sent letters to 
123 persons inviting recommendations for membership on the 
coiranittee and requesting that the representative be the highest 



organisational official or staff person, or an alected representa- 
tive. The invitations which went to agencies, groups, organiza- 
tions, private and public day care operators, and parent groups, 
were followed by telephone calls and meetings. Through this 

process, 31 organizations were finally settled on to become members 
or a pornianent steeiring committee, 

. . Regardless of how the in.'tial meeting is handled, it is cru- 

a^3 information about it be circulated as widely as possible 

Ti- • might be interested or helpful be notified 

Mayor, city manager, or a similar 
city official convene the meeting, thus putting the support of his 

, ® Not only should this guarantea good attendance, 

but good media coverage as well. 

Ideally, there should be a follow-up after the meeting in- 
forming those who did not attend of the proceedings and of the next 
meeting or steps to be taken. Simultaneously, it is important to 
egin some public education with regard to 4-C. Printed materials 

Division, Office of Child Development 
(OCT), hew in Washington (see last section) or from regional OCD 
offices (addresses are In the Appendix). Such materials could be 
circulated at the meeting or mailed out to engender interest. Since 

meetings aids in public Information, the press 
should be kept informed of steps in the development of the local 4-C 
eoinmxttee, 

The StaarlnR Coimnlttee 

. ^ typical steering committee work schedule could include 

designating permanent committees, hiring a coordinator and a secre- 
tary conducting a survey of child care needs and resources, writing 

training programs, meeting with parents and 
neighborhoods to find coordinatlve solutions for child care problems 
seizing up an information and referral system, and raising funds for' 
operatxons. 

To accomplish these tasks, the steering committee may decide 
to set up subcommittees. The entire committee la generally too un- 
to daal effectively with .11 that need, to be doje. i^the 
pilot experiences, some conmittees had as few as three task forces 
or subconmittees: child care needs, planning and community organlza- 

, and resources. Others had as many as nine subcommittees: 

public education and forum; purpose and policy; 
2 ® finance; staff; facilities; equipment and resources; in- 

roiTinatxon and traxnitig, 

^ The ultimate goal of the steering committee is, of course 
to give way to a permanent policy-making body, usually a board. This 
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policy body, aided by an executive staff, can refine and actualize 
the goals upon which the steering corranittee has decided. The setting 
of goals and the defining of purpose is perhaps one of the most crucial 
tasks of the steeri ' 3 coirunittee^ 



Structure and Bv-L.aws 



The 4-C steering conmittee or policy board must decide whether 
the 4 -G will be an association, a corporation, an independent group, 
a delegate agency of an already-existing group (such as the Communtty 
Action Agency 5 community council, or Mayor’s of^ a). 

While some pilots opted to become CAA delegate agencies, the 
desirable option generally is to become an independent association of 
member agencies. An independent , private, non-profit 4-C agency stands 
the best chance of preserving its neutrality as a meeting ground where 
all parties can consider child services with a minimum of competitive- 
ness and power politics. 

A typical 4-C that decided to follow this course formed a 
temporary steering committee and drew up articles of incorporation 
and by-laws, submitting these to the State 4-C Committee for approval. 
With State approval, the local group gained a more official status 
and its membership grew. A permanent board of directors was named, 
drawn primarily from the steering committee, and members were named 
to the various newly formed subeoiranittees : nominations, personnel, 

manpower, community resources, and membership. ^le board and execu-^ 
tive committee began to hold regular monthly meetings. 

In another community, the process of forming an independent 
4-C body was more complex. The steering coiranittee formed at the 
first general meeting of the day care conununity appointed a by-laws 
subcommittee, consisting of four steerrng coitinii t tee members and a 
technical assistance consultant. After studying by-laws from other 
4-C groups, the subcommittee selected usable portions of these and 
wrote additional sections necessary for their particular organization. 

The additional provisions concerned the followring: 

. An association open to anyone met semi-annually to approve 
the budget and receive reports from the policy board. 

. A policy board (the governing body) was selected by members 
of the association, (With some 100 agencies in the ccramunity 
the policy board had to be limited to 24 members to avoid 
unweildy size.) 

. The board was divided into categories (direct service agencies, 
indirect service agencies , etc , ) and the representation of 
community agencies was weighed according to the number of 





children an agency served ^ the size of its budget, and 
it power to make or Influence decisions in the area of 
children's services. 

. standing committees for training, finance, joint purchasing, 
and transportation were designated. Only half the members 
ware to be drawn from the policy board. 

Several meetings were held to discuss a draft of the by-laws, 
and after all objections, corrections, and suggestions from members 
had been considered, the full association approved the by-laws. 

This procedure was useful in allaying members' fears about 4-C and 
in creating a base o£ trust. 

Next, a copy of the by-laws , and an application for member- 
ship were sent to each organization participating in the 4-C associa- 
tion. The application was a formal commitment stating that the 
applying members must subscribe to the stated purpose and objectives 
of the association. 

Finally, each participating group was sent a ballot upon 
which to vote for the policy board representative in its category. 
Upon completion of the voting, the permanent 4-C association and 
policy board were formally established. 

Goals and Activities 



Concurrent with setting up structure and writing by-laws, a 
new 4-C group is usually engaging In a variety of activities designed 
to prepare for coordination of child care services ^ 

One community held a workshop financed with an HEW child wel- 
fare grant to familiarize the conmunity with the 4-C concept. Workshop 
participants included: staff of public and private child care agencies; 

representatives of agencies providing supportive services; public health, 
welfare, and educational agencies; day care consumers; State and local 
government officials; representatives of community organizations; and 
interested citizens . 



In the workshop, participants arrived at basic agreements on 
3 administration, and priorities with respect to implementing 
C plans. In this way, the 4-C steering committee involved the broader 
community in the determination of goals and priorities. 
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Some typical goals established by various pilot steering commltees 

were tor 



Involve business^ Indus try 5 labor j church and professional 
groups in 4-C^ 



, Develop a mechanism for the common 
public funds to be matched against 



pooling of private 
Federal dollars , 



and 



Help implement neighborhood points of intake and referral* 

. Develop agreements on coordination of program materials and 
administrative matters . 



Another corrununity had a longer list: 

, Gather precise data on existing child care resources and needs* 

* Develop coordination mechanisms for existing child care agencies 
and private operators, 

. Develop a child care system to meet cornmunity needs and to 
utilize present resources to their fullest. 

, Provide training programs and technical assistance to private 
and public providers of child care programs. 

. Develop methods for reducing costs to providers through Joint 
purchasing and operation; develop amaterials center for joint 
use , 

, Create additional opportunities for staff development and 
advancement , 

, Simplify administrative relationships between local programs 
and State/Faderal governments, 

, Ensure provision of an after—school day care program for at 
at least 60 children , ages 7- 12, from September through Hay 
through use of other funds . 

Next, a work plan with well-^def ined tasks is needed to reach the 
chosen goals* A good example of a detailed work plan and projected bud- 
get prepared by one conununity is the following: 

, Study in depth the mandates and programs of the various 
agencies providing direct services to children in the 
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community to define the types of children and families 
to be served by each agency; the geographic area served 
by each agency; and the kinds of services provided. 

, Conduct a survey to provide a sophisticated data base 
for planning. 

. Develop and maintain a central personnel file (including 
names of volunteers) , 

Develop and maintain central resource files to include: 

a . Human resources bank 

b. Books 5 films 5 catalogues on educational 
equipment 5 teaching ma terials ^ and toys 

c. Cultural 3 recreational, and parent involve- 
ment activities 

d. A reference desk on early childhood 

e. A government programs^ file -- guidelines, 
requirements and application forms on State 
and Federal Programs for children, as well as 
information on pertinent legislative proposals. 

Oversee the training programs for early childhood profes- 
sionals and aides brought into the community through 4— 

• Coordinate establishment of classrooms for mentally re- 
tarded children or children with other learning disabilities 
in the areas of greatest need and explore the potentials of 
attaching such special classes to existing centers. 

• Looking toward the proposed Family Assistance Plan, 4*G will 
assist and encourage any group, center, or franchise that seeks 
to provide quality care through Federal contracts, 

, In terms of the Model Neighborhood area, the 4-C agency plans 
to stay in close contact with the Housing Authority to sea that 
day care centers are a part of the plan when new facilities 
are built. 

The committee must inform itself on .L'he actual status of local 
child care services. In addition to finding out what people are supposed 
to be doing, what services are actually being provided, and to whom, the 
corunittee will want to deteinnlne what needed services are not being pro- 
vided, With a sound data base and an accurate assessment of resources, 

a community can proceed to set realistic priorities among the needs identi-- 
fied, 

pilot city, for example, the 4— C connnittee gave the coimnunity 
its first comprehensive picture of day care needs, previously known only 
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on a fragmented, sectional basis. Data was gathered on the total number 
of women of child bearing age, their economic status, whether they were 
employed, and the number of children being served through present facilities 

The 4“C group prepared a map pointing out the location of day 
care centers. This map revealed that several centers existed in middle- 
class areas where parents could afford the service , while there were few 
centers in poor areas with a concentration of working mothers desperately 
needing day care for their children. Only one-tenth of the community’s 
day care needs were being met. 

In another community, the 4«C coordinator surveyed child care 
needs and resources by mailing more than 5000 questionnaires to parents. 

A local pediatrician distributed questionnaires to hospitals and other 
pediatricians. Results of the survey were tabulated by the public school 
system free of charge. 

In many communities, concentrated on becoming an information 

clearing '“house and providing technical assistance to child care centers. 

The committees helped potential operators decide what type of facility 
was needed , what personnel should be hired , and how much money would 
carry the first yearns operation. The 4-C coordinators provided referral 
centers for parents reeking preschool programs and for day care profes^ 
sionals looking for employment. pilot helped the State university 

plan a training program for preschool workers and teachers' aides. 

In essence, 4^C's strive to become an integral part of any acti- 
vity dealing with presch‘-»ol education and day care and to be included 
in decision making for new preschool programs. 

Staffing a 4-C Program 

The steering committee must also provide for 4-G staff to carry 
on day-to-day 4-C functions. The full-time services of a competent 
director or coordinator are usually needed for 4-G to undertake a comp- 
rehensive schedule of public education, information exchange, and pro- 
gram coordination. Communities usually hire a qualified individual, 
along with secretarial help as soon as possible. Some committees obtained 
staff on loan, either on a full or half-time basis and usually from the 
Community Action Agency, until funding permitted hiring a permanent staff. 
Loaned staff is often supplemented by volunteer workers, such as students 
from nearby universities. 



Generally office space is donated to 4-C by the CAA or Model Cities 
or a city coalition. 



The Coordinating Role 

The Interim Policy Guide for the 4-C Program suggests several 
categories of coordinative activities that a 4— C coimnittee might undertake J 
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Agreements concerning the extent to which child care set-vices 
are available j, indicating that the comniunity has conscienti- 
ously examined Its services to determine whether children in 
greatest economic or other need are served and to identify 
areas in which more efficient use could be made of existing 
services . 



* Program coordination ^ including Joint activities ^ sharing of 
activities, referral systems^ and subcontracting needed of 
services by one agency to another. 

. Administrative coordination, involving loan of staff or equip- 
ment between agencies, interagency committees to aid in working 
with families served by more than one agency, and common evalua- 
tion and reporting procedures* 

Staff development agreements, which might concern joint staff 
training, interchange of staff among agencies, and personnel 
referrals . 

To obtain recognition from its Federal Regional Comniittee, a A—C 
committee must show written evidence of coordination in at least two of 
the three last categories shcjw above 

The work of coordination is the most demanding aspect of the 4-C 
effort. To be effective, a coordinator must maintain an independent, non- 
threatening posture. Once accepted as a eatalyst and an agency go-between, 
the coordinator can significantiy improve community programs through *'cross 
fertilization'* -- by visiting participating agencies, talking to adminis- 
trators and parents, identifying gaps and duplication in services, and 
suggesting ways to pull together the loose ends. The staff of the 4«C 
pilot projects often achieved infortnal coordination of this sort as they 
judiciously circulated good icteas and good practices through the child 
care community. 

The great majority of pilots did not develop formal coordinative 
agreements immediately and agreements that were developed did not describe 
Operational coordinative mechanisms, as there was not time in the first 
year to initiate these. Th ^re were, however, commitmenta from agencies, 
centers, and some organizations to implement specific tasks related to 
program coordination, staff development, and administrative coordination. 

The process of getting uniform written agreements from 4-C parti- 
cipants for the purpose of 4—C recognition, sometimes results in rather 
superficial, legalistic commitments- "Sign this so we can obtain recognl- 



See "Selected Basic Documents Developed by 4-C Pilot Projects" 
(Section III) for sample coordinative agreements 
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cion”. But recognition should involve a meaningful process of identifying 
needs and reaching a consensus about how cooperative efforts can lead to 
solutions of child care problems « 

The recognition proceas requires putting on paper the state of 
child care coordination in the community- When this is donm ^ it results 
in a greater understanding of 4-C among participants and gives ttie program 
a tangible accomplishment. Also, written agreements provide needed con- 
tinuity, for memories dim and agency personnel changes frequently. Unless 
agreements are written down, there Is little assurance that understanding 
is really attained. 

Following are Just a few of the coordinative accomplishments of 
various local pilot projects: 

Prepared a directory of children's agencies providing 
services in the area . 

Served as the local outlet of the Department of Agricul- 
ture surplus food program, 

, Jointly sponsored a conference with the community college 
that resulted in the formation of a Day Care Operators* 
Association . 

. Subcontracted with the New Careers , Concentrated Employ- 
ment Program ^and Mainstream programs and with the high 
school to provide on-tha-job training, 

Adminlstarad and funded other agencies to help staff neigh- 
borhood referral centers. 

With an earmarked 4-C training grant, helped a junior collage 
establish a two-year degree parogram in early childhood; also 
helped negotiate the grant and select the low-income scholar- 
ship students . 

Once coordination begins, there is no end to the possibilities 
that can be realized for expansion and improvement of services to children. 

Funding 

Clearly, one of the most important functions of the corranittee is 
to find a financial basis for operations, for both admlnis trative and co— 
ordinativa efforts for expanded children's services « In the pilot exper- 
ience, funding has been a thorny problem. Figure 2 indicates the sources 
of funds and other substantial support for the 4-C pilot projects. 
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^Received FRC allocatioiti in, two equal inst,allraents. 



Figure 2, Sources of Funds and Other Substantial Support for 4-C Pilot Projects (cont.) 
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^Received FRC allocation in two equal installments, (cont,) 
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^Received FRC allocation, in two equal installments 



Tha 4”C pilots received virtually no direct Federal funds-- 
only minimal sums from the Department of Healthy Education, and Welfare, 
administered through the technical assistance contractor, the Day Care 
and Child Development Council of America, Inc, 

Of 17 local pilots, 11 were totally dependent for money on the 
modest suftis frotn the Federal pilot program. Some projects obtained 
cash grants from local organizations (such as the Catholic Archdiocese, 
local foundations, a multi-county council of goverrment s , a State founda- 
tion, and the local Council of Jewish Woman) and from Model Cities and the 
CAA, 

The scarcity of cash contributions made in-kind contributions Im- 
portant to the survival of most 4-C projects. All pilots received some 
in-kind support from local agencies. Such support often considered of 
office space, supplies, duplicating services, and staff time. 

One of the. most promising sources of Federal funds is the provis- 
ion of Title IV-A of the Social Security Act (as amended in 1967) that 
75 percent of funds spent by a public welfare agency for '’services pro- 
vided in behalf of families and children, e.g, commanity planning...” 
can be reimbursed by the Federal government through the States. Thus, 

Title IV“A monay can be used to coordinate and support child care pro- 
grams , an<l many cotmnunities are now taking advantage of this open-ended 
source of funds . 

Re cognlt ion 

A 4^C comrrilttea may wish to apply for formal recognition. Such 
recognition Is granted by the Federal Regional Cormiit tee , which aditiinlsters 
tha 4-^C effort in each of ten Fadaral Regions (sea list In Appendix) . 
Attaining recognition status indicates that the cormnittee conforms to the 
In terim Pol icy Guide for the 4-C Pr og ram which requires written evidence 
that committees are correctly organized ai.d have obtained interagency 
coord Inative agreements , 

Official recognition gives a 4^C cominittee a sense of accomplish- 
ment, assures it of State and Federal technical assistance for its program, 
and often facilitates obtaining of funds from Federal and other sources. 
Since the steps required for recognition Involve ths same procedures 
necessary to establish 4-G in the community, application does not involve 
much more than organization of materials and a little paperwork* 
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Chaptar 4 

RequircmGnts for Recognition 
(Checklist) 

4-C coiiitnittees develop in two phases: the organizational develop- 

and direc t i on— se 1 1 Ing phase which cultnlnates in an application 
initial recognition; the prograiti developnient , priority-setting, 
agreement phase, which culminates In an application for full recognition. 
Local 4-C committees apply both to the State 4-C where It exists and to 
the Federal Regional Connnittee. State 4-C committees apply to the Federal 
Regional Committees . 

Initial recognition is designed to: 

1* Acknowledge that the committee is properly 

structured and organiEed, and has reasonable 
plans for implementing the 4-G concept. 

Fonnalize relationships between the local committee^ 
the State ccitmiittee, and the F^C , providing for the^ 
mutual exchange of inf ormationj and insuring the 
involvement of the State committee in the FRG 
decisions on the conLuittee * s applications . 

3. Indicate that the committee is eligible for 
priority status In applying for State and 
Federal planning, coordinatings and development 
funds , 



Full recognition is designed to signify that the committee fully 
complies with the structure and Intend of the 4-C design, has an 

approved commuriit y-wide plan, and has begun to function as a coordinating 
body. 

Trie following pages list those criteria indicating readiness for 
Initial or full recognition. To assess the progress your 4-C has made, 
check the appropriate space in either of the two columns. 
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INITIAL RECOGNITION 



Yes No 

1. Endorsement and es tabllsh-aent by the chief public 
o££icial(s) , 

2^ Establishment of a Steering Committee, 

3. Preliminary coordinative agreements x^ith public 

agencies and private organizations on program 
and admini s t rat io n . 

4- Statement of intent to explore: 

a. Staffing arrangements 

_____ b. Administrative structure 

c , By^ laws 

d. Funding 

€- New member procedures. 

£- EncourageTnent of parent-consumers 

g* Technical assistance efforts to local 4=^C 

eornmittees (State only) ^ 

5. State 4-C coTtmittee approval (for local com-nittees 

only) or written statements from State OEOj Education^ 
Welfare j CAMPS, etc,, if there is no State 4-C, 
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FU ]^_RE CQGN I T 10 N 



Statement of initial recognition by the FRC . 

StaLeiaent of approval by the State = C committes 
(local ccronlttee only) * 

By- laws ^ 



Properly organised membership , 

Steering committee succeeded by permanent organisation. 

Establishment of an adminis trat rve structure. 
Alternatives are : 

a. Independent, incor^^orated 4^C organization, 

b. Committee of a larger Independent incorporated 
organization. 

c. Dependent organization as part of a city or 
State agency. 



Funding plans and agreements. 

Procedures for new merr*bers . 

Technical assistance plan for developing local 4-C 
ccmmittees (State only) 



Survey findings & work plan, 
services to children iu Lh^ 
of children served, auspices 
eilgibility 5 cost per child , 



such as, description of 
area, including numbers 
, type of service, 
total budget. 



Coord inatlve agreements in at least two of the three 
following areas: 

a. Program Coordination-- Joint program services | 
joint cultural, recreational, parent education 

Other activities; joint use of supervisory 
or specialized staff; joint program monitoring 
and evaluation. 



FULL RECOGNITION 



— continued 



Yes 



b. Staff Development==convnon training programs; 
personnel exchange for training purposes; 
staff vis itation^ 

e. Administration — joint purehasing; corryTion business 
services; Joint recruiting and interagency 
transfers; joint public information programs^ 

12- Conununity^wlde <^State^wide) program plan 
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HUMAN RESOURCES FOR 4-C COMMITTEES 
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Our experience indicates that 4=^0 cominittee members and other 
individuals interested in obtaining information about day care and 
child development matters in general and the 4~C program in parti- 
cular might find useful a directory of "human resources "=“the names 
of key people involved with the Community Coordinated Child Care 
Program in Washington and at the regional levels together with their 
addresses and telephone nLunbers . With this in inind * we have compiled 
a selected list of people most closely involved with 4— C nationally 
and regionally-^those who have information at hand or know where it 
can be obtained, 

Because we acknowledge that individuals assigned to these Jobs, 
addresses, phone numbers, and program responsibilities change rather 
quickly, thus making a list out— dated soon after it is issued, we 
have kept this directory relatively simple, eliminating any attempt 
at an exhaustive listing of State and local contacts relating to 
child care, however useful this might be. 

National officials listed here include the director of the Office 
of Child Development (where the 4“C program is lodged administratively) , 
the director of the 4-C program within OCD, and the director of child 
development at the Appalachian Regional Commission (which is cooperating 
to provide technical assistance to 4— C) , 

At the regional level, we have listed the voting members of 
each Federal Regional Conmilttee (FRC) and the staff assistants to 
each FRC, who in some cases are not voting members, but are current 
on 4”^C matters. 

The FRC ' s work directly with communities that have formed or 
wish to form a 4— C committee. Where there is a State 4— C program, 
the FRC serves as an intermediate level between regional and local 
4-C efforts- Regional representatives of all Federal agencies in- 
volved with any aspect of child care serve on the FRC* In some 
instances. State officials and parent representatives are also FRC 
members * 

Agency members of the FRC both act as resource persons to 4-C 
communities and represent tlieit own agencies on the committee. They 
are knowledgeable about program matters related to their agencies and 
often can provide valuable information. 
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HUMAN RESOURCES FOR 4-C COMMITTEES 



Chairman of the Federal Panel on 
Early Childhood 

Dr, Edward Zigler* Director 
Office of Child Development, DHEW 
400 6th Street, S, 

Washington, D. C. 20201 

Phone: (202) 755-7762 



Chaimian of the 4— C Standing Committee 

Mr, Preston Bruce, Chief 
4— C Division 

Office of Child Development, DHEW 
400 6th Street 5 S , W, 

Washington , D. G, 20201 

Phone: (202) 755-7764 



Appalachian Regional Gonanisslon/Qf f ice of Child Development 
4-C Technical Assistance Project 



Dr . Irving Lazar 
Director of Child Development 
Appalachian Regional Commission 
1666 Connecticut Avenue, N, W, 
Washington, D, C, 20235 
Phone: (202) 967-4661 



Federal Regional Committees 



REGION I - BOSTON 



Chairman 

Mrs, Rheable M, Edwards 
Assistant Regional Director 
Office of Child Development, DHEW 
John F, Kennedy Federal Bldg. Rm, 2000 
Boston , Massachusetts 02203 
Phone : (617) 22 3-6 450 



OGD Technical Assistance Staff 



Miss Margaret Ward 
Community Child Care Specialist 
Office of Child Development, DHEW 
John F, Kennedy lederal Building 
Room 2000 

Boston, Massachusetts 02203 
Phone: (617) 223--6450 



Mrs, Tina Burrell 
Appalachian RegionaT Gommisaion/ 
Office of Child Development, DHEW 
F . Kennedy Federal Building 
Room 2000 

Bos ton, Massachusetts 02203 
Phone: (617) 223-6450 



Region 1 FAP Planning Staff 



Mr, Bud Nute 

Regional Representative for FAP 
JFK Federal Building - Room 1305 
Boston, Massachusetts 02203 
Phone; (617) 223-4063 



Ms . Betty Collins 

Assistant Regional Representative for FAP 
JFK Federal Building - Room 1305 
Bos ton, Massachusetts 02203 
Phone: (617) 223-4064 
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Region 1 (ContM) 



MeTnbers 



Dr^ Tullio Albertini 
U.S. Public Health Service, DHEW 
JFK Federal Bldg* = Rm* 1409 
Boston, Massachusetts 02203 
Phone: (617) 223^6864 

Mr. Robert Briggs 

Social and Rehabilitation Services, 
DHEW 

JFK Federal Bldg. - Rm. 150 3-P 
Boston, I^assachusetts 02203 
Phone; (617) 223-^6820 

Miss Grace Ferrill 

U* S. Departinent of Labor 

W omen ■ s B ur e au 

JFK Federal Bldg. - Rm. 17001 
Boston, Massachusetts 02203 
Phone: (617) 223-6764 

Mr. G- D. Kane 

U- S. Departinent of Agriculture 
Consumer and Marketing Service 
408 Atlantic Avenue 
Boston, Massachusetts 02210 
Phone; (617) 223-7759 

Mrs* Linda Broderick 

Dept, of Housing and Urban Development 
JFK Federal Bldg. » Em. 800 
Boston, Massachusetts 02203 
Phone: (617) 223-4361 

Mr. Thomas J. O’ Hare 
Office of Education, DHEW 
JFK Federal Bldg* « Hm* 1309 
Boston, Massachusetts 02203 
Phone; (617) 223-^6892 



Miss Isabel Patterson 
U. S. Public Health Service 
HSMSA, DHEW 

JFK Federal Bldg* - Rm* 1300 
Boston, Massachusetts 02203 
Phone; (617) 223-6865 



Miss Minnie Hood 

Social and Rehabilitation Services 
DHEW 

JFK Federal Bldg, - Rm. 1301 
Boston, Massachusetts 02203 
Phone; (617) 223-6885 



Mr* Ralph Beckley 
U. S* Department of Labor 
Bureau of Work Training Programs 
JFK Federal Bldg. - Rm. E-329 
Boston, Massachusetts 02203 
Phone: (617) 223-7771 



Mr. Larry Minear 

Office of Economic Opportunity 
JFK Federal Bldg. - Rm. 432 
Boston, Massachusetts 02203 
Phone; (617) 223-4010 



Mrs - Gwen Morgan 
Day Care Coordinator 
Executive Office of Planning 
State of Massachusetts 
100 Gamb ridge S treet — Rm. 909 
Boston, Massachusetts 02203 
Phone; (617) 727-4164 
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Region I (Cont’d) 



Mr. Minnick Sharklewicz 
Connecticut State Welfare Department 
1000 Asylum Avenue 
Hartford, Connecticut 06105 
Phone I (203) 566-3514 

Mr. Larry Schwartz 

Rhode Island 4— G 

105 Dodge Street 

Providence, Rhode Island 02907 

Phone: (401) 421-2540 

Mr. Stephen Ludwig 
Maine Department of Health 
and Welfare 
Augusta, Maine 04330 
Phone: (207) 622-6171 



Mr. Joseph Hughes 

Director, New Hampshire 4^G 

State Office of Economic Opportunity 

Concord, New Hampshire 03301 

Phone: (603) 224-9351 

Mr. Joseph Dean 
Rhode Island Department of 
Social Welfare 
1 Washington Avenue 
Providence , Rliode Island 02905 
Phone: (407) 277-2800 

Dr. Daniel Holland 
Ch a i r man , V e r mon t 4 — G 

State Office of Economic Opportunity 
43 State Street 
Montpelier, Vermont 05602 
Phone: (802) 223-8444 



REGION II - NEW YORK 



ChaJ-rman 

Mr. Josue D. Diaz 
Assistant Regional Director 
Office of Child Development, DHEW 
26 Federal Plaza, Room 3812 
New York, New York 10007 
Phone: (212) 264-2976 



Member 

Mrs. Bernice L. Bernstein 
Regional Director 
Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare 

26 Federal Plaza, Room 3835 
New York, New York 10007 
Phone: (212) 264-4600 



Special Assistant 
Miss Frances McNeil 
Specialist in Community Programs 
for Children 

Office of Child Development, DHEW 
26 Federal Plaza, Room 3804 
New York, New York 10007 
Phone: (212) 264-4118 



Ms. Catherine M, Casey 
Maternal and Child Health 
Health Services and Mental Health 
Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare 

26 Federal Plaza, Room 805K 
New York, New York 10007 
Phone: (212) 264-4625 



ERIC 
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Region II (Cont'd) 



Mr ^ David Burns 

D puty Assistant Regional Administrator 
Program and Services Division 
Department of Housing and Urban 
Development 

26 Federal Plaza ^ Room 3545 
New York 5 New York 10007 
Phone: (212) 264-8069 

Miss Ruth Cubero 

program Coordinator 

Office of Economic Opportunity 

26 Federal Plaza - 32nd Floor 

New Yorks New York 10007 

Phone: (212) 264-1943 

Miss Grace C- Ferrill 

Women* s Bureau Regional Director 

U- S. Department of Labor 

John F. Kennedy Federal Bldg^ 

Room 1700E 

Boston, Massachusetts 02203 
Phone: (617) 223-6764 

Mr, Randall L, Purcell 
Administrative Officer 
Department of Agriculture 
Consumer and Marketing Service 
26 Federal Plaza, Room 1611 
New York, New York 10007 
Phone: (2l2) 264-4114 

Mr, Elmer W, Smith 

Regional Commissioner 

Social and Rehabilitation Services 

DHEW 

26 Federal Plaza, Room 3814 
New York, New York 10007 
Phone: (212) 264-4488 



Mr. Harry Dworkin 

Associate Regional Representative 
Social and Rehabilitation 
Services , DHEW 
26 Federal Plaza, Room 3844 
New York, New York 10007 
Phone: (212) 264-4627 



Mi s s Esther Edgar 
Vocational Technical Education 
Office of Education, DHEW 
26 Federal Plaza, Room 1037 
New York, New York 10007 
Phone : (212) 264-4412 

Mias Frances McNeil 
Specialist in Coiranuni ty 
Programs for Children 
Office of Child Development, DHEW 
26 Federal Plaza , Room 3804 
New York, New York 10007 
Phone: (212) 264-4118 

Mr, Brian A. Reilly, Jr, 

Manpower Development Specialist 
Department of Labor 
341 Ninth Avenue, Room 908 
New York, New York 10001 
Phone: (212) 971-5736 

Mr . Luther W, Stringham 
Intergovernmental and ConTmunity 
Affairs 

Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare 

26 Federal Plaza, Room 3835 
New York, New York 10007 
Phone: (212) 264-4483 
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Regton II (ContM) 



Mrs- Jean Starts Director 
Project Day Care 100 
Department of Community Affairs 
Post Office Box 2758 
Trenton, New Jersey 08625 
Phone: (609) 292-6285 



Mr ^ Charles Leoni 
Specialist in D ay Care 
New York State Department 
1450 Western Avenue 
Albany 5 New York 12203 
Phone: <518^ 457“5246 



REGION III - PHILADELPHIA 



Chairman 

Mr, Fred Digby 

Assistant Regional Director 

Office of Child Development ^ DHEW 

Post Office Box 12900 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19108 

Phone: (215) 597-9035 



Members 

Mr, Roseoe Mart in ^ Jr, 

Department of Housing and 
Urban Development 

Representative - State of Virginia 
Curtis Building j Room 816 
Philadelphia 3 Pennsylvania 19108 
Phone: (215) 597-2488 

Mr, Thomas J* Tucker 
Child Health and Welfare ^ DHEW 
Post Office Box 12900 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19108 
Phone: (215) 597-9172 



Mr. Ted Levine 

Community Services Administration 
Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare 
Post Office Box 12900 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19108 
Phone: (215) 597-9172 

Mr. Jamas Walsh 
Interagency Coordinator 
Manpower Administration 
Post Office Box 8796 
Phi lade Iphla , Pennsylvania 
Phone: (215) 438-7705 



Staff Assistant 
Mr, Don Barrow 
Specialist in Community 
Programs for Children 
Office of Child Development, DHEW 
Pos t Office Box 12900 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19108 
Phone: (215) 597-9036 



Hr, Harry W, Watting 
Food and Nutrition Service 
26 Federal Plaza, Room 1611 
New York, New York 10007 
Phone: (212) 264-8443 



Miss Donna Rose 
Mid- At Ian tic Region Office of 
Economic Opportunity 
Custom House 
2nd and Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia , Pennsylvania 1910S 
Phone: (215) 597-7964 

Miss Marguerite I- Gilmore, Chief 
Field Division, Women's Bureau 
U. S. Department of Labor 
14th Sc Constitution Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D, C, 20210 



Mr. Frederick Will 
Office of Education, DHEW 
Post Office Box 12900 
Philadelphia, Peimsylvania 19108 
Phono: (215) 597-9006 
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REGION IV - ATLANTA 



Chairman 

Mrs. Barbara Whitaker 
Office of Child Development , DHEW 
50 Seventh Street, N. E. Room 359 
Atlanta, Georgia 3032 3 
Phone: (404) 526-3936 

Staff Assistants 



Mrs. Rubye Benson 

Office of Child Development, DHEW 
50 Seventh Street, N. E. , Room 359 
Atlanta, Georgia 30323 
Phone: (404) 526=3966 



Mrs. Jeanne Snoddy Cochran 
Office of Child Development, DHEW 
50 Seventh Street, N. E. , Room 359 
Atlanta, Georgia 3032 3 
Phone: (404) 526=3966 



Members 



Mr. Ellis Roberts 
Office of Economic Opportunity 
730 Peachtree Street, N. E. 
Room 1195 

Atlanta, Georgia 30308 
Phone: (404^ 526=3837 



Mrs. June Wake ford 
U. S. Department of Labor 
1371 Peachtree Street, N, E. 
Room 315 

Atlanta, Georgia 30309 
Phone: (404) 526^5461 



Mr. William Pergande 
Office of Education, DHEW 
50 Seventh Street, N. E. 
Room 550 

Atlanta, Georgia 30323 
Phone: (404) 526=5996 



Mr . James Vaughn 

Social and Rehabilitation Services, 

DHEW 

50 Seventh Street, N. E. , Room 342 
Atlanta, Georgia 3032 3 
Phone: (404) 526==5021 



Mr , S am Lub in 
U, S . Departmant of Labor 
1371 Peachtree Street, N. E. 
Room 631 

Atlanta, Georgia 30309 
Phone: (404) 526-5711 



Mr. Joseph Ringo 
Food and Nutrition Services 
1795 Peachtree Street, N. E. 
Room 302 

Atlanta, Georgia 30309 
Ph:^ne: (404) "^6-5911 
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Region IV ( Con t ’ d) 



Mr* John T, Leslie 
HSMHA 

50 Seventh Street, N. E. 
Room 5i8 

Atlanta, Georgia 30323 
Phone: (404) 526-‘5S76 



Mr . David Fllker 

Chief of Social Services Branch 
□HUD 

50 Seventh Street, N* E* 

Room 736A 

Atlanta, Georgia 30323 
Phone: (404) 526-5238 



REGION V 

Chairman 

Mr, Phil Jartnack 

Assistant Regional Direetor 

Office of Child Development, DHEW 

433 W* Van Bur an 

Chicago, Illinois 60607 

Phone: (312) 353-4698/9 



Members 



- CHICAGO 



Staff Assistant 
Mrs. Mildred Berman 
Speclalis t on Community Programs 
for Children 

Office of Child Development, DHEW 
433 W. Van Buren Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60607 
Phone: (312) 353-*50S6 



Mrs* Rachel E. Robbins 
Regional Consultant for Day Care 
Social and Rehabilitation Services 
DHEW 

433 W. Van Buren Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60607 
Phone: (312) 353-4341 

Mr* Lee Feldman 

Regional Public Information Officer 
Office of Regional Director, DHEW 
433 W* Van Buren Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60607 
Phone: (312) 353-5194 



Mr. Eli Lips chult z 
Associate Regionr"* Commissioner 
Social and RehabxJ_j_ tation Services 
DHEW 

422 W . Van Buren S tree t 
Chicago, Illinois 60607 
Phone: (312) 353-5194 

Miss ^^nabelle Huffinan 
Manpower Development Specialist 
U- S - Department of Labor 
219 Dearborn Street , Room 2490 
Chicago, Illinois 60604 
Phone: (312) 353-6029 



Mias Mary Manning 

Regional Director, Women Bureau 
U. S. Department of Labor 
219 S« Dearborn Street, Room 866 
Chicago, Illinois 60604 
Phone: (312) 353-6985 



Mr. Robert Nelson 

Supervisor, School Lunch Program 
U. S. Department of Agriculture 
536 S . Clark Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60605 
Phone: (312) 353-6661 



Mr. John E. Swan 

Governmental Relations Coordinator 
Office of Economic Opportunity 
623 South Wabash Avenue, Rm. 600 
Chicago, Illinois 60605 
Phone: (312) 353-5982 

O 
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Mr • Donald Simpson 

Regional Commissioner 

Social and Rehabilitation Services, 

433 W. Van Buran Street 

Chicago, Illinois 60607 

Phone : ( 312) 35 3-5194 




DHEW 



RGgion V (CoTit’d) 



Mr ^ Richard Swenson 
Administrative Office 
Office of Economic Opportunity 
623 S, Wabash Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60605 
Phone: (312) 353-5982 

Miss Doris Mersdorf 

Social Services Advisor 

Housing and Urban Development 

Housing Assistance Office 

195 North Wabash Avenue, Room 2101 

Chicago, Illinois 60601 

Phone; (312) 353-5040 

Mr, P. Max Gabbert , Director 
Urban and Community Education 
Programs 

Office of Education, DHEW 
226 W. Jackson Blvd. , Room 414 
Chicago, Illinois 60606 
Phone: (312) 353-7330 



Dr , Elizabeth Tapscott 

Research Development Officer 

Housing and Urban Development 

Model Cities Program 

360 N- Michigan Avenue, Room 1500 

Chicago , Illinois 60601 

Phone: (312) 353-5974 

Mr - John E , Swan 
Governmental Relations 
Coordinator 

Office of Economic Opportunity 
623 S- Wabash Avenue, Room 600 
Chicago, Illinois 60605 
Phone: (312) 353-5982 

Dr, Roger Meyer 
Regional Medical Coordinator 
Social and Rehabilitation 
Services, DHEW 

433 W. Van Buren Street, Room 901 
Chicago , Illinois 60607 
Phone: (312) 353-5404 



ElEGIQN VI - DALLAS 

Chairman 

Mr. S, M, (Pat) Murphy 
Specialist in Community Programs 
for Children 

Office of Child Development, DHEW 
Fidelity Union Tower 
1507 Pacific, Room 910 
Dallas, Texas 75201 
Phone; (214) 749-2121 



Members 



Mr* Fred Baker 

Social Services Advisor 

Model Cities Office 

Housing and Urban Development 

Federal Office Building 

919 Taylor Street 

Fort Worth, Texas 76102 

Phone: (81/) 334“»3265 Or 3301 



Shannon Doss, Acting Chief 
Governmental Relations 
Office of Economic Opportunity 
1100 Commerce Street , 6/GRE 
Dallas, Texas 75201 
Phone: (214) 749-1341 
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Region VI (Cont*d) 



Mr ^ Eric M, Dannard , Director 
Urban and Coimnunity Education 
Programs 

Office of Education, DHEW 
1114 CoTTirnerce Street 
Dallas, Texas 75201 
Phone: (214) 749-2634 

Miss Rhobia C. Taylor 

Regional Director, Women ^ s Bureau 

Department of Labor 

411 N. Akard Street 

Dallas , Texas 75201 

Phone: (214) 749=2568 



Miss Helen M. Bonneau 
Regional Nursing Consultant 
Maternal and Child Health .service 
Mental Health Administration, DHEW 
1114 Commerce Street 
Dallas , Texas 75201 
Phone: (214) 749=3405 



Mr . Paul J . Leahey 

Department of Labor 

Manp owe r Ad ministrati on 

411 N- Akard Street, Room 324 

Dallas, Texas 75201 

Phone: (214) 749=2494 



Mr . Harold E . Blanck 

Work and Training Representative 

Community Services Administration 

Social and Rehabilitation Services 

DHEW 

1114 Commerce Street 

Dallas, Texas 75201 

Phone: (214) 749-3387 or 3743 

Mr. Gene E. Good, Supervisor 
Child Nutrition Programs 
Food and Nutrition Service 
Department of Agriculture 
500 S . Ervay Street 
Dallas , Texas 75201 
Phone: (214) 749-2391 



REGION VII - KANSAS CITY 



Chairman 

Mr, Kenton Williams 
Assistant Regional Director 
Office of Child Development, DHEW 
601 East 12th Street 
Kansas City, Missouri 64106 
Phone: (816) 374-5401 

Members 

Mr. John B. Griffin 

Manpower Administration Representative 

Department of Labor 

911 Walnut Street 

Kansas City, Missouri 64106 

Phone: (816) 374-2291 



Executive Secretary 

Miss Bernice Kennedy 

Regional Foster Care Consultant 

Office of Child Development, DHEW 

601 East 12th Street 

Kansas City, Mi s sour i 64106 

Phone: (816) 374^5401 



Mr , James Turgaon 

Governmantal Relation. Coordinator 
Office of Economic Opportunity 
911 Walnut Street 
Kansas City , Missouri 64106 
Phone: 374-2195 
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Region VII (Cont’d) 



Harold Blackburn j Ph.D, 
Director 3 Urban and Conmiunity 
Education Programs 
Office of Education, DHEW 
601 East 3 2th Street 
Lvansas 5 Missouri 64106 
Phone: (816) 374-2528 

Bradley Applebaum, M.D. 
Regional Medical Consultant 
on Maternal and Child Care 
IlSHMA, DHEW 
601 East 12th Street 
Kansas City, Missouri 64101 
Phone: (816) 374-3293 



Mr, Dave Baker 

Regional Coordinator 

Housing and Urban DevelopTnent 

Federal Building 

601 East 12th Street 

Kansas City, Missouri 64106 

Phone: (816) 374=2646 



Mrs. Caroline French, Attorney 
General Counsel 

Department of Health, Education 
and X^elfare 
601 East 12th Street 
Kansas , Missouri 64101 
Phone : (816) 374-3793 

Mr, Paul Jacobs 

Associate Regional Conmis s ioner 
Social and Rehabilitation Services 
Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare 
601 East 12th Street 
Kansas City , Missouri 64101 
Phone: (816) 374=2381 

Dale Moeykans 
Manpowe r Admini s t r a t ion 
Representative 
Department of Labor 
911 Walnut Street 
Kansas City, Missouri 64106 
Phone: (816) 374=2291 



REGION VIII = DENVER 



Chairman 
Mr, John Garcia 
Assistant Regional Director 
Office of Child D velopment:, DHEW 
1961 Stout Street 
Denver, Colorado 80202 
Phone: (303) 837-3107 



Members 

Mr, Gene E, Good 

Supervisor of School Nutrition Programs 

Food and Nutrition Service 

Department of Agriculture 

500 South Ervay Street, Room 3-127 

Dallas, Texas 75201 

Phone: (214) 749-2391 



Staff Assistant 
Mr . Wayne Klish 

Specialist in Gonraiunity Programs 
for Children 

Office of Ghi Id D eve 1 o pme nt , HEi . 
1961 Stout Street 
Denver , Colorado 80202 
Phone: (303) 837-3107 



Ms, Phyllis Pearson 

Mental Health Program Specialist 

Public Health Service 

Mental Health Administration^ DHEW 

1961 Stout Street 

Denver, Colorado 80202 

Phone: (303) 837-3177 
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Region VIII (Cont'd) 



Mr, James R. Burress 
Regional Commissioner 
Social and Rehabilitation Services 
DepartTnent of Healthy Edur tion^ 
and We 1 f ar e 
1961 Stout Street 
Denver, Colorado 80202 
Phone: (303) 837”4656 

Miss Kathryn Koehler 

Regional Medical Social Consultant 

Maternal and Child Health Services 

Mental Health Administration, DREW 

1961 Stout Street 

Denver, Colorado 80202 

Phone: (303) 837-3356 



Mr. Howard G, Rosen 

Regional Mental Retardation Consultant 
Social and Rehabilitation Services 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare 

Denver 5 Colorado 80202 
Phone: (303) 837-4685 

Mr. Morris B, Thomte 
Assistant Area Social Worker 
Bureau of Indian Affairs 
Department of Interior 
316 North 26th Street 
Billings, Montana 59110 
Phone: (406) 245-6651 

Mr. Robert Shannon 

Head Start/Aging & Youth Coordinator 
Office of Economic Opportunity 
3888 E, 45th Avenue 
Denver, Colorado 80216 
Phone: (303) 837-4067 



Ms. Pauline G. Garrett, Ph.D. 
Program Officer, VTE 
Office of Education, DREW 
1961 Stout Street 
Denver , Colorado 80202 
Phone: (303) 837"4295 



Ms. Anna E. Sundwall 
Regional Representative 
Family and Child Welfare 
Service s 

Community Services, SRS , DHEW 
1961 Stout Street 
Denver , Colorado 80202 
Phone: (303) 837=4284 

Mr . Roger Olsen 

Human Resources, State Coordinate 
Housing and Urban Development 
1050 South Broadway 
Denver 5 Colorado 80209 
Phone: (303) 837-3338 



Mr . Charles Vigil 

Manpower Development Specialiat 

Department of Labor 

1961 Stout Street, Room 16015 

Denver , Colorado 80202 

Phone: (303) 837-3091 
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REGION IX 



- SAN FRANCISCO 



Chairman 

Mr. Samuel E. Millar 
Assistant Regional Director 
Office o Child Developmant^ DHEW 
50 Fulton Street, Room 111 
San Francisco, California 94102 
Phone: (415) 556-7408 



Staff Assistant 
Miss Enid Welling 

Specialist in Community Programs 
for Children 

Office of Child Development, DHEW 
50 Fulton Street, Room 548 
San Francisco, California 94102 
Phone: (415) 556—8264 



Members 



Mrs, Barbara Coughlan 
Deputy Regional Commissioner 
Social and Rehabilitation Services 

DHEW 

50 Fulton Street, Room 448 

San Francisco, California 94102 

Phone: (415) 556=6131 

Miss Jeannette Harris 
Community Services Administration 
Social and Rehabilitation Services 
DHEW 

50 Fulton Street, Room 336 

San Francisco, California 94102 

Phone; (M5) 556-0623 

Mr. Jack Schonborn 
Special Assistant, Regional 
Admlnis trator , DHUD 
450 Golden Gate Ave, , Box 36063 
San Francisco, California 94102 
Phone: (415) 556-7058 

Mr. Keith Axtell 

Human Resources Advisor 

Model Cities , DHUD 

450 Golden Gate Avenue 

San Francisco, California 94102 

Phone: (415) 556-5926 

Dr, Winston W. Frenzel 
Regional Dental Consultant 
HSMHA, DHEW 

50 Fulton Street, Room 337 

San Francisco, California 94102 

Phone: (415) 556-4410 



Mrs. Naomi Mitchell 

Intergovernmental Relations Coordinator 
Office of Economic Opportunity 
100 McAllister Street, Room 2400 
San Francisco, California 94102 
Phone: (415) 536-8912 



Mr. Harold S, Ritchie 

Senior Program Officer 

Office of Education, DHEW 

760 Market Street, Room 833 

San Francisco, California 94102 

Phone: (415) 556—4574 



Mrs. Elaine W« Handy 

Office of Regional Manpower Administration 

Department of Labor 

450 Golden Gate Avenue 

San Francisco, California 94102 

Phone: (415) 556-4007 

Dr. John J. Hutchings, M.D, 

Maternal and Child Health Services 
HSMHA, DHEW 

50 Fulton Street, Room 318 

San Francisco, California 94102 

Phone I (415) 556-065 3 

Mr. Fredrick A* Ziriunerman 
ARD for Intergovernmental Cperations 
and Community Affairs 
50 Fulton S treat. Room 437 
San Francisco, California 94102 
Phone; (415) 556—6476 
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Region IX (Cont'd) 



Mrs . Madeline Mixer 

Women’s Bureau 

Department of Labor 

450 Golden Gate Ave- * Room 10341 

San Francisco, California 94102 

Phone; (415) 556-2377 

Mr, Charles M. Ernst, Director 

Department of Agriculture 

Western Regional Office 

Food and Nutrition Section 

630 Sansome Street 

San Francisco, California 94111 

Phone: (415) 556-4950 



Mr . George C . Baker 
Consumer and Marks ting Service 
Department of Agriculture 
630 Sansome Street, Room 734 
San Francisco, California 94111 
Phone: (415) 556--2220 



REGION X = SEATTLE 



Chairman 
Mr, Frank Jones 

Specialist in Child Development and Education 
Office of Child Development, DREW 
Arcade Plaza Building 
1321 Second Avenue 
Seattle, Washington 98101 
Phone: (206) 442-0260 



Members 



Mr, Zoltan Szigethy 

Community Services Coordinator 

DREW 

Arcade Plaza Building 
1321 Second Avenue 
Seattle, Washington 98101 
Phone; (206) 442-0490 

Mr* Joe Donato 
Office of Education, DREW 
Arcade Plaza Building 
1321 Second Avenue 
Seattle, Washington 98101 
Phone; (206) 442-0450 

Mr. Sharon Hatch 

Office of Economic Opportunity 

Arcade Plaza Building 

1321 Second Avenue 

Seattle, Washington 98101 

Phone: (206) 442-4950 



Mr. William Adams 

Social and Rehabilitation Services 
DREW 

Arcade Plaza Building 
132 1 Second Avenue 
Seattle, Washington 98101 
Phone: (206) 442-0506 

Mrs . Ruth Kagl 
Department of Labor 
Arcade Plaza Building 
1321 Second Avenue 
Seattle, Washington 98101 
Phone: (206) 442-7445 

Mr. Eric S libers tain 
Housing and Urban Development 
Arcade Plaza Building 
132 1 Second Avenue 
Seattle, Washington 98101 
Phones (206) 442-4373 
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Region X (Cont’d) 

Mr. Jim Adams 

Youth Opportunities Program 
State House, Room 230 
Boise, Idaho 83707 
Phone: (208) 984“2278 

Mr^ Tom Gardner 
Office of the Governor 
Legislative Building 
Olympia, Washington 98501 
Phone: (206) 753=6780 

Mr. Warren Wiley 
Adminis trative As sis tant 
Office of the Governor 
Juneau, AlasRa 99801 
Phone: (907) 586-=5246 



Mrs, Caroline Russell 
Nursing Consul tan u 
HSMSA 

Arcade Plaza Building 
1321 Second Avenue 
Seattle, Washington 98101 
Phone: (206) 442--0496 



Mr. George Baker 
Assistant to the Director 
Department of Agriculture 
630 Sansome Street, Room 734 
San Francisco, Californi 94111 
Phone: (415) 556-2220 

Mr. Ray Riese 

Oregon Welfare Office 

400 Public Service Building 

Salem, Oregon 97310 

Phone: (503) 378=4185 

Mrs . Robin Pasquarella 
Inter--Governmental Operations 
and Community Affairs, DHEW 
Arcade Plaza Building 
1321 Second Avenue 
Seattle, Washington 98101 
Phone: (206) 442—0490 

Mr. Bruce Axelrod 
Regional Director 
Fami ly Planning Service 
HSMSA 

Arcade Plaza Building 
1321 Second Avenue 
Seattle, Washington 98101 
Phone: (206) 442^0496 
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SHCTION III 

SELECTED BASIC DOCUMENTS 
DEVELOPED BY 4-C PILOT PROJECTS 
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INTRODUCTION 



Conmiittee members in 24 4-C projects are in the process of 
organiziTig permanent agencies to coordinate children s services in 
their State or community. At intervals^ a conmlttee will make or- 
ganizational decisionSj, pause to set priorities^ or obtain agree- 
ments from individuals or agencies in the conmunity « Frequently 
such actions are formalized on paper as by- laws ^ membership com- 
mitment forms^ work plans, coordinative agreements, and the like. 
The Interim Policy Guide for the 4-C Program contains few hard and 
fast strictures on how a 4-C committee should organize or what 
kinds of documents and forms it should generate. Communities are 
encouraged to develop arrangements that best suit local needs ^ 

Included in this docuiaent are samples of some characteristic 
documents developed by pilot projects « Of course, the situations 
addressed and the effectiveness of the arrangements made can only 
be imperfectly suggested by the sample documents. DGCDCA has ob- 
tained sample documents and forms from most of the pilot projects, 
and maintains a large file of these. k ile a study of all of them 
would be rewarding, their combined bulk made it neces.sary to omit 
many from this report and only include representative examples. 



By-laws were prepared by nearly every pilot projeet. Some 
were months in preparation, and were the fruits of intense consid- 
eration of the goals of 4=G and what organizational arrangements 
might best achieve these in their community. The accompanying by- 
laws from Flint ’^Genesee County, Michigan certainiy fall into this 
category. Some pilots viewed by = laws simply as tools that estab- 
lished their organization and allowed them to get about the busi- 
ness of coordination 6 The accompanying constitution and by-laws 
of the Arkansas State pilot were ratified democratically, but were 
drafted quickly by a small task force. State 4-C committees are 
smaller and have a stronger inter-agency stamp than local conmilt- 
tees; a comparison of these sample by-laws indicates that they feel 
less need to define and explain their objectives to their fellow 
citizens . 
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Membership c ommitment forms were frequently prepared by 4-C 
committees. These commitments usually served dual pjrposes: to get 

participating agencies to designate official representatives to 4-C 
committees who could peak for the agency, and to establish that 
4-C should be considered part of the official duties of the 4-C mem- 
ber, Not nil pilot staffs prepared standard commitment forms* the 
majority asked agencies to send in letters stating In their own 
words their commitment to 4-C. Samples of standard commitment forms 
from three pilot communities are included in this Appendix, plus a 
commitment form designed for parents, on the theory that individual 
as well as agency members should subscribe to the committee's ob- 
J actives « 



— glari£ were drawn up In only a few pilots 5 bu t were con- 
sidered useful In two respects- as a way of setting immediate pri- 
orities and as a benchmark for measuring progress. The accompany- 
ing work plan from the Miami pilot clearly lists its short-term 
tasks . 



coordinatlve agreements included In this Appendix are ex- 
cerpts from the applications of a local pilot and a State pilot to 
they Federal Reyonal Committee for recognition. The specific cri 
teria for recognition set by the Interim Policy Guide for the 4-C 
Program require written evidence of coordination in at least two of 
the following areas: program coordination, staff development or 

ayinistratlye coordination. States are required to show evidence 
of yorynative agreements, but also cooperation in approvrng and 
monitoring State programs. 



FL_INT--GXNESEE CpUNTY 



COMMUNITY COO^INATED CHILD CARE ASSOC lATION , INC . 



BYLAWS 



article I - NA^ffl 

The name of this corporation shall be the Fl int-Genesee County 
Community Coordinated Child Care Association, Inc, (hereinafter 
knoxm as "the Association") . The Association is organized as a 
private non-profit corporation to render educational, developmental, 
charitable services to children and their families, 

ARTICLE II - PURPOSE, GOALS ^ OBJECTIVES 
Section 1, Purpose 

The purpose of the Association shall be to mobilize the resources 
available to the community , both public and private, agency and in- 
dividual, in support of adequate sources of quality child care ser- 
vices^ and, through coordination and planning, to assure the most 
efficient and effective use of such resources. It is further the 
purpose of the Association to develop mechanisms, methods, approach- 
es and the organizational fran^work whereby individual agencies and 
the organizations providing direct or related services to children, 
as well as concerned individuals and parents, may cooperate in pro- 
viding comprehensive programs responsive to the needs of the chil- 
dren and their families in Flint-Gene see County, The Association 
will participate in the Corranunity Coordinated Child Care (4-C) Pro- 
gram of the Federal Panel on Early Childhood as established pursuant 
to Section 522 (d) of the Economic Opportunity Act. 

Section 2, Association Goal s 

A, To mobilize public and private resources to provide quali- 
ty child care to the maximum number of children and their 
families^ 

B, To advise and acquaint the general public with child care 
needs In the community, 

C, To assure that parents of the children enrolled in programs 
have an effective voice in determining operating policy^ 

D, To assure that the staff of child care programs may reach 
their highest level of competence and achievement. 
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Section 2. Association Goals 

E« To establish community child care goals and priorities, in 
Consultation with all interested elements in the community 
utilizing appropriate research techniques* 

Fo To provide comprehensive and coordinative approaches to sol- 
ving problems inherent in diverse and fragmented programs 
that serve children and their families o 

G« To promote the expansion and increased variety of quality 
child care services ^ 

H. To develop eontinulty of services to all children who can 
benefit from child development programs. 

I. To help assure parents and their children that child care 
services meet certain standards of quality « 

Section 3. Association Obiectives 

Initially, the objectives of the Association will irclude the fol* 
lowing : 

Aa To achieve full, formal recognition as a 4-C Community by 
developing a planning proposal in accordance with the 4-G 
guidelines e 

Bs To present a unified voice in securing funds, both public 
and private, to support and increase child care services e 

G, To plan and carry out a program of education which informs 

the local eoimnunlty of the value of early childhood develop- 
ment and the various kinds of child care programs available ^ 

D. To develop effective parent participation in the Association. 

Ea To develop Joint programs of education and in-service train- 
ing for staff and parents « 

F. To assist participating agencies in the improvement of their 
programs through coordinated efforts in health , nuLrition, 
education , social and staff training services , 



ERIC 
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Section 3o Agsoclation Objectives 

G, To develop mechanisms for coTranon purchasing, for coordi- 
nated recruitment and a central information and referral 
sy sterna 

Ha To assist and advise individuals or groups interested In 
establishing child care programs « 

ARTICX£ III - IffiHBEREHIP CCMPOSITION 

The 4-C Association shall be composed of two bodies: 1) the Asso- 

ciation which includes members from any of the organisations list- 
ed under the following categories, as well as interested citizens, 
and 2) the Policy Board which is composed of twenty- four (24) rep- 
resentatives elected from each of the categories, and including 
the permanent non-elected members « 

person, institution or organization interested in the objec- 
tives and purposes of the Association is eligible for membership 
in the Association upon written request to the Board to become a 
member 4 All Institutions or agencies applying for membership shall 
submit a letter of conmiitment and shall appoint an official dele- 
gate and an official alternate to represent the institution or a- 
gency and that delegate only will have a vote in the Association, 
except that In his absence the official alternate may vote. 

Representation on both the Association and its Policy Board will 
follow this breakdown: 

1. Parent Organizations 

2a Direct Service Agencies and Organizations 
3 a Indirect Service Agencies and Organizations 
4* Permanent Non- Elec ted i4embers 
5a Interested Citizens 

The following is a further breakdown of each of the categories 
listed above Q Under each category Is specified the number of rep- 
resentatives each agency may send to the 4-*C Association a The num- 
ber of representatives each category may send to the Policy Board 
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FLINT -GENE SEE COUNTY 



BY-LAWS 



also is given„ 

Section 1. PARENT ORGANIZATICNS 

Each independently operating center in the subdivisions below may 
send one representative to the 4-C Association meetings as a voting 
member a 

There will be eight (8) representatives from parent organizations 
on the Policy Boards 

Group No, of Repre^ to 

Number Policy Board Subdivision Title 

Flint Area Parent- Child Nurseries (Go-^op 

GDSS-Child Welfare DiVe : Adoption^ 

Foster Care Unit 

Foster Home Day Care - Dept, of Soc« Servo 

Head Start (Beecher^ Carman^ Flint) 

Private Non-Profit Child Care 

Private Profit Child Care 

Special Service Child Care (i .e ^ Me- 
Avinchey^ Durant Tuuri Mott^ Mieha 
School for the Deaf^ etc a) 

Title I (Beecher 3 Carman^ Flinty etc«) 

Sec t- ion 2^ DIRECT SERVICE AGENCIES MID OHOANIZATIONS 

2-A^ Single purpose agencies which operate structured child 
care programs for children under 8 years « 

Each agency listed may send two representatives to the 
Association meeting as voting members « Howeverj 
their representatives must fit Into the following groups. 

a a A sponsoring (Board) or administrative (program di- 
rector or assistant) reprasents^t ive ^ 

A representative of the staff (person without admini- 



1=A 1 

1-B 1 

1-C 2 

1-D 1 

1-E 1 

1-F 1 

1-G 1 
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strative responsibilit les ^ a person who relates di- 
rectly to the children) o 

2- A. May send two (2) representatives to the Policy 
Board , 



2~B, Multipurpose agencies operating structured child care 



programs for children under eight years plus other di- 
rect services to children and their faTnilies . 

Each agency listed may send two representatives to the 
4“C Association meeting as voting members according to 
Che breakdm^ suggested for 2“-A. 

2-Bu May send three (3) representatives to the Policy 
Board « 



2-C. Multipurpose agencies which provide direct services to 



children and their families but who do not operate 
structured child care programs as in 2--A or 2-B . 

Each agency listed may send one representative to the 
4-C Association meeting as a voting member ^ 

2-C* May send one (1) representative to the Policy Boards 



Section 3, INDIRECT SERVICE AGENCIES AND ORGANIZATIONS 

3- A. Government agencies which have the authority to influence 
the establishment or administration of public and/or pri- 
vate child care programs ^ but do not operate such programs 
nor distribute funds for the operation of such programs. 



Each of the organizations listed may send one representa- 
tive to the 4-C Association meeting as its voting member^ 

3- A, May send one (1) representative to the Policy Board* 



3=Ba Agencies and organizations which concern themselves with 



influencing the development of quality child care ser^ 
vices or educational programs for young children, but 
which do not distribute funds for such programs nor make 
policy decisions affecting the administration of child 
care programs « 
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Each of the organizations listed may send one representa- 
tive to the 4-C Association meeting as its voting member. 

3"bo May send one (1) representati-ve to the Policy Board. 

Section 4. PERMANENT NON-ELECTED MEMBERS 

A local 4-C program may be recognized by the Federal Regional Com- 
mittee only when the participating agencies have met certain spe- 
cific criteria. One such criterion is that the participating agen- 
cies represent at least 50 percent of the total Federal funds made 
available for day care and pre-school programs in the community to 
be served by the 4-C Association. 

Equally important to the successful administration and operation of 
a local 4-C Program is the inclusion of those agencies and organi- 
zations that represent the major sources of funds in the local com- 
munity for child care programs that are either public or private 
monies o 

Therefore, in order to assure that these agencies and organizations 
are represented on the 4-C Association in a policy-making role, the 
agencies/organizations in Category 4 will be permanent, non-electcd 
members of the 4-C Association's Policy Board. 

1, Flint Board of Education 

2, Genesee County Intermediate School District 

3, Red Feather Fund of Flint and Genesee Counry - Council of 
Social Agencies 

4, Genesee County Department of Social Services 

5, Mott Foundation 

6, COMPACT 

7, Model Cities 

Section 5. INTERESTED CITIZENS 

Realizing that there are persons in the community who do not work 
for an organization or belong to one of the organizations listed, 
nor do they have any pre-school children enrolled in an operating 
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child care program, but who do have an interest in child care and 
have a particular talent to offer to the 4.-C Association, Category 
5. has been established. Any person so interested may apply to 
the Policy Board for membershipo (see Article III of Bylaws Mem- 
bership Composition) If they are approved, they will receive one 
vote as a member of the 4-C Association, 

Section 5, May send one (1) representative to the Policy Board, 

ARTICLE IV - THE FLINT- GENESEE COUNTY COMMUInIITY COORDINATED CHILD 
CARE ASS~6ciATI0N 



Section 1. Duties 



A. Elect members to the Policy Board according to the provi- 
sions of the Association Bylaws, 

B. Approve the Association’s Annual Budget, 

C. Serve on committees of the Association's Policy Board. 

D. Review the program operation of the Flint-Genesee County 
4-C Association on an annual basis. 

Section 2, Annual Meeting 

An annual meeting of the members shall be held on a date deter- 
mined by the Policy Board at least two (2) months in advance 
for the purpose of accept j.ng new members, announcing new mem- 
bership of the Policy Board, approving the annual budget, re- 
viewing program operation and deliberating on any other matter 
of general policy. 

Section 3. Quorum 

No official business may be transacted in the absence of a 
quorum, A quorum shall consist of (a) one-third the total cur- 
rent membership and (b) including some parent representative 
members. Total current membership is constituted by the number 
of official representatives of agencies participating in the 
4-C Association (see Article III of Bylaws Membership Composi- 
tion) registered at the Policy Board meeting prior to the Annual 
Meeting. 
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Section 4. Special Meeting 

Special meetings of the As: Delation for any purpose or purposes, 
unless otherwise prescribea by statute, may be called by the ^ 
Chairman of the Policy Board, and shall be called by the Chair- 
man at the request of ten of the Association members. 

Section 5o Place of Meetings 

The Policy Board may designate any place in the Genesee County 
area for any annual meeting or for any special meetingo 



Section 6 , Time of Meetings 

All meetings shall be held after 6:00 p„m. for the sake of the 
parents v 7 ho work during the day„ 

Section 7. Nature of Meetings 

Written notice stating time, place, date and day of the meeting, 
and in case of a special meeting, its purpose or purposes, shall 
be mailed to all members of the Association at least five (5) 
days prior to such meeting. 

ARTICLE Vo THE ASSOCIATION'S POLICY BOARD 

Section Duties 

The business and affairs of the Association shall be managed 
by its Policy Board. It shall carry out the purposes, goals 
and objectives of the Association and shall perform the follow- 
ing duties; 

A. The Policy Board shall hire and supervise all staff of the 
Association and shall establish such administrative struc- 
ture as is necessary for its program* 

B„ The Policy Board shall fill any vacancy occurring on the 

Policy Board from the respective vacant category, such per- 
sons to serve until the next annual meeting of the Associ- 
ation. (Bee Article V, Sect. 6., 2. a.) 

C„ The Policy Board shall establish necessary committees, 
authorize necessary studies and approve all agreements 
which are to be a part of the Association's program. 
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D. The Policy Board shall prepare an annual budget for approv- 
al by the Association at its annual meeting. 

E„ The Policy Board shall receive and approve all applications 
for membership in the Association. 

F„ The Policy Board shall obtain the necessary contractual 
and coordinative agreements among agencies. 

G. The Policy Board shall determine the program of the Asso- 
ciation meetings. 

H. The Policy Board shall adopt and amend Bylaws of the Asso- 
ciation. 

Section 2. Membership 



A. Number: There shall be twenty- four (24) persons on the 

Policy Board. Parent representative members shall consti- 
tute one-third the total membership. The original Board 
shall draw lots to determine the one (1) two (2) and three 
(3) year terms. Henceforth, ght (8) new persons shall 
be elected to the Board for three-year terms annu; ^ ly . 

B. The term of membership of the Policy Board is (3) ars . 

No person on the Board shall serve for more than con- 
secutive terms unless a year has elapsed since tl expira- 

tion of such terms. 

C. Vacancies existing on the Policy Board from time .o time 
shall be filled by the Board's appointment upon .3 commen- 
dation of the Nominating Committee, for a, period until the 
next meeting of the Association. 

D. Absences: Three (3) consecutive absences from official 

meetings of the Policy Board shall constitute automatic 
resignation. Vacancies so created shall be filled as pro- 
vided herein. Such removal shall not in any way be con- 
strued as limiting or denying such member his or her rights 
and privileges as a member of the Association. 

E. Membership qualifications: No one is eligible to be a 

member of the Policy Board unless he is a member of the 
Association. 
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F. The Board shall meet in regular session at least nine (9) 
times a year at a time and place designated by the Board o 

G. Written notice stating time, place, date, atid day of the 
meeting, and in case of a special meeting, its purpose or 
purposes, shall be mailed at least five (5) days prior o 
such meeting. 

H. Special meetings of the Board for any purpose or Purposes 
may be called by the Chairman, and may aiso be called by 
the Chairman upon written request of five (5) members of 
the Board. 

I. Each member of the Board shall have one vote, and the ma- 
jority shall rule, except that on issues concerning coor- 
dinative, contractual or delegative agreements among ser- 
vice agencies it is required that there be unanimous con- 
sent among all delegates or voting alternates whose ageii- 
cies are directly affected. 

J. No official business may be transacted in the absence of 

a quorum. A quorum shall consist of (a) one-half the total 
Board membership and (b) parent representative members 
equalling at least one- sixth the Board membership » 



Sect ion 3. Election Procedure 

No later than two (2) months in advance of tte Annual Meeting 
the Nominating and Membership Committee of the Policy Board 
shall meet to begin the election procedure for filling the 
eight (8) Board seats which will be vacated at the time of the 

Annual Meeting. 



A. Nominations: In each membership section subdivision where 

a vacancy shall occur the Committee will send the members 
a complete list of all eligible candidates for that sub- 
division's seat. It will be the responsiblility of those 
members to propose nominees from the list and return their 
choice to the Committee by the date stipulated c 

B. Election; The Committee will prepare each subdivision's 
ballot with the names of those nominated and send the bal- 
lots to the subdivision's members. After the members have 
voted they shall be responsible for returning their ballots 
to the Committee by the date stipulated. 
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C, Announcement of Results: The Committee will tabulate the 

results and announce them at the Annual Meeting. 

Sectio n 4, Officers 

The officers of the Policy Board and Association shall be the 

chairmanj vice-chairman and treasurer. 

Ao Election: The officers shall be elected from and by the 

Board for one-year terms immediately following the Annual 
Meeting. (See Article V, Sect. 6., A. ,2., d.) 

B. Duties of Chairman: The Chairman shall preside at all meet- 

ings of the Board and the Association. He shall be an ,e.xr. 
officio member of all committees. He shall perform other 
duties pertaining to the office or required of him from 
time to time by the Board. 

Co Vice-Chairman: The Vice-Chairman shall perform the duties 

of Chairman in the absence or incapacity of the Chairman 
and assume such other duties and responsibilities as may be 
assigned by the Chairman.. 

Do Treasurer: The Treasurer shall be responsible for the funds 

of the Association. The Treasurer may or may not be a bond- 
ed officer of the Association as the Policy Board may by 
resolution determine o The books of the Treasurer shall be 
audited at least once a year and at such other times as the 
Policy Board may deem appropriates Such audits shall be 
performed by an independent certified public accountant. 

Eo Vacancies: A vacancy in any principal office because of 

death, resignation, disqualif ica'tion, or otherwise, shall 
be filled by the Board for the unexpired portion of the 
term, or until the time of the next Annual Meeting. 

Section 5, Staff 



A. Standing Committees: As soon as possible after his election 

to office, the Chairman, in consultation with the Board, 
shall appoint the members of the following standing commit- 
tees and the said committee shall elect their own Chairman 
and shall have such duties and powers as herein set forth 
or as otherwise delegated by the Policy Board. The member- 
ship of the standing committees shall be composed of at 
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least 50 percer.t Association members who are not members 
of the Policy Board, A special attempt should be made to 
involve parents on all standing committees. The terms of 
office for all coirmittee memberships and the Chairmanships 
thereof shall coincide with the term of office of the Chair 
man of the Policy Board. 

lo The Personnel Committee 



The Personnel Committee shall consist of four (4) mem- 
bers including the Chairman and Treasurer of the Policy 
Board and two Association members. It shall be the 
responsibility of this Committee to recommend to the 
Board policies in regard to the operations of the Asso- 
ciation’s office, in regard to qualifications for the 
various positons on the Association's staff, salary 
ranges and increments, vacation, sick leave, insurance, 
retirement and other employment conditions and prac- 
tices. It shall further be the responsibility of this 
Coimnittee to recruit, interview and recommend to the 
Board candidates for Association staff positions, 

2, Nominating and Membership 

The Nominating and Membership Committee shall consist 
of six (6) members. It shall be the responsibility of 
this Committee to: 

a) recommend to the Board names of such members of the 
Association who might fill vacancies occurring on 
the Board from time to time« 

b) to implement the Election Procedure annually. See 
Election Procedure, Article V, Section 3. 

c) to receive, evaluate and recommend to the Board 
names of persons, institutions or organizations 
applying for membership to the Association. 

d) to prepare a double slate of candidates for officers 
of the Policy Board of the Association for election 
by the Board immediately following the Annual Meeting, 
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^ • Public Information and Communications 

The Public Information and Communications Committee 
shall consist of eight (8) members, plus the represent- 
ative from the State of Michigan Department of Social 
Services as an ex officio member c It shall be the re- 
sponsibility of this Committee to: 

a) d<-velop ways and means of interpreting the purpose, 
objectives and program of the Association to the 
community 

b) prepare informative materials to be used in recruit- 
ment of membership for the Association 

c) inform and assist agencies or individuals interest- 
ed in establishing structured child care programs 

d) keep informed of local, State and national issues 
affecting the welfare of children, and present 
such issues to the Board for their action and con- 
sideration 

Fiscal Coordination 

The Fiscal Coordination Committee shall consist of 
eight (8) members including the Treasurer of the Policy 
Board. It shall be the responsibility of this Committee 



a) prepare an annual budget and supervise the financial 
operation of the Association 

b) supervise all fund-raising activities 

c) record all contributions of cash and in-kind 
services 

d) provide a basis for .fiscal coordination when it is 
determined advantageous to the direct service agen- 
cies participating in the Association. See Append- 
dix. Item I Fiscal Coordination (taken from 4-C 
Manual . ) 
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5 . Training and Career Development 

The Training and Career Development Committee shall 
consist of at least ten (10) members including staff 
members of participating Association agencies who are 
professionally qualified and experienced in training; 
educators from schools and colleges; others qualified 
to give professional assistance; and non-professionals 
who are taking part in training, or will be trained in 
the program. This Committee shall be responsible for: 

a) reporting to the Board on developments taking place 
in existing local and State training programs in 
which 4-C member agencies are participating 

b) preparing proposals for funding training programs 
for 4-C member agencies 

c) assisting participating agencies in the standardi- 
zation of personnel policies including salary and 
increment scales, educational incentive and job 
progression policies, 

6o Health 



The Health Committee shall consl.st of at least eight 
(8) members including representatives from the Flint- 
Genesee County Health Department and any other agency 
or program involved in community health or nutrition. 
It shall be the responsibility of this Committee to: 

a) research present health programs and needs relat- 
ing to children and their families including medi- 
cal and dental services, nutrition, mental health 
and services to the handicapped „ 

b) review these programs on a continuing basis and 
offer recommendations for extending services and 
upgrading standards and effecting their economies 

c) bring together all available resources to provide 
what is needed for children in a variety of child 
care situations. 
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7 . Curriculum Development 

The Curriculum Development Committee shall consist of 
at least ten (10) members including professional edu- 
cators, representatives from structured child care 
programs operating in the community „ It shall be the 
responsibility of this Committee to: 

a) examine the intent of the Federal Inter-agency 
Day Care requirements as well as the State of 
Michigan Licensing Requirements and hew they are 
being implemented in the community „ 

b) analyze the variety of early childhood educational 
approaches available in the community and coordi- 
nate with Ptib. lufOo & Communications Committee 
the dissemination of this information 

c) identify educational and enrichment resources 
available in the comrtiunity and coordinate with the 
Pub. Info, & Communications Committee the dissemi- 
nation of this informationo 

d) identify gaps in resources, a priority of needs and 
services which might be extended and coordinate 
the development and implementation of recommenda- 
tions . 

8,. Transportation 

The Transportation Committee shall consist of six (6) 
members. It shall be thv^, responsibility of this Com- 
mittee to: 

a) identify transportation needs 

b) identify present transportation resources of all 
kinds 

c) investigate the possibility of sharing the present- 
ly available transportation among programs, both 
for transporting children and other purposes, such 
as attending staff ^raining sessions 

d) consider the development of transportation arrange- 
ments that can serve a wide variety of agencies. 
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B Other Committees; ,The Chairman of the Policy Board, in 

consultation with the Board, shall establish such coimit- 
tees as may be necessary from time to time to investigate, 
plan or recommend to the Policy Board such matters as may 
be deemed appropriate for action by the Board, and to car- 
ry out and execute such projects as the Board may undertake 
from time to timeo The Chairman of the Board shall also 
appoint, in consultation with the Board, the members of^ 
these committees aid the said committee shall elect their 
own chairman. The membership of the other committees shall 
be composed of at least 50 per cent Association members 
who are not members of the Policy Board. 

ARTICLE VI - CONTRACTS, LOANS, CHECKS, DEPOSITS 

Section 1. Contracts 

The Policy Board may authorize any officers, agent or agents, 
to enter into any contract or execute and deliver any instru- 
ment in the name of and on behalf of rhe corporation, and such 
authorization may be general or confined to specific instances. 

Section 2. Loans 

No loans shall ’ -o^’^^'acted on behalf of the corporation and 
no evidence dr.es s shall be issued in its name unless 

authorized the authority of a resolution of the 

Policy Boa authorization may be ge’ 'al or confined 

to specific instances. 

Section 3. Checks, Draf ts , etc. 

All checks, drafts, or other orders for the payment of money, 
notes or other evidences of indebtedness issued in the name 
of the corporation, shall be signed by such officer or offi- 
cers, agent or agents of the corporation and in such manner 
as shall from time to time be determined by or under the au- 
thority of a resolution of the Policy Board. 

Section 4, Deposits 

All funds of the corporation not otherwise employed shall be 
deposited from time to time to the credit of the corporation 
in such batucs, trust companies or other depositories as may 
be selected by or under the authority of the Policy Board, 



O 
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ARTICLE VII - PROCEDURE 



In all matters of procedure not otherwise herein provided for, the 
current edition of Robert's Rules of Order shall prevail in all 
meetings of the Association, its Board and committees „ 

ARTICLE VIII - AMENDMENTS 



These Bylaws may be altered, revised, or repealed and new Bylaws 
may be adopted by the Policy Board at any regular or special meet- 
ing of the Board called for that purpose, by a two- thirds majority 
vote of the Board, present and voting, provided that a quorum is 
present; and provided further, that the proposed amendment shall 
have been introduced, read, and entered in the minutes of the pre- 
ceding regular or special meeting of the Board and mailed to each 
member of the Board at least ten (10) days prior to the meeting 
at which final action is to be taken. 

ARTICLE IX - DISSOLUTION 

In the event of the dissolution of the Association, its assets will 
be distributed to such charitable and educational organizations in 
the community which are tax exampt for Federal Income Tax purposes 
as the Policy Board shall determine. 
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APPENDIX “ Item I Fiscal Coordination 



Excerpt: 4-C Manual 



"III. 3 - Fiscal Coordination 

Coordination of child care operations requires, from the out- 
set, a workable comparison of costs and income among the partici- 
pating agencies. 

The cost of child care varies widely, according to the kind of 
services provided, but cost alone is not necessarily indicative of 
the quality of service, and cost comparisons should not substitute 
for a direct evaluation of service quality. 



Araong the agreements necessary to 4-C operations is one speci- 
fying the fiscal data the participating agencies will be willing 
7o supply to the 4-C agency. This data must be detailed enough to; 
1) support the agency's charges for ch..ld care; 2) provi e a asis 
for reimbursing the agency for sery’ices it may render to other agen- 
cies in the coordinated program; 3) support a rational fee system 
applying throughout the 4-C program. 



The reporting requirements should be kept as simple as possible 
and should, wherever possible, follow the accounting methods being 
used by the participating agencies." 
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Section 2. DIRECT SERVICE AGENCIES AND ORGANIZATIONS 
2-A. Those eligible in this category are: 

1. Cedar Street Children's Center 
2„ Flint Area Parent-Child Nurseries, Inc. 

3. The Children's House 

4. Crestwood Pre-School Nursery 
5o The Gingerbread House 

6. Sofia's Nursery 

2-Bo Those eligible in this category^ are: 

1. Flint Osteopathic Hospital Day Ca :e Center 

2. Head Start - Flint Board of Education 

3. Title I - Flint Board of Educatii 

4. BoT.U. - Flint Board of Educatioi 
5o Whaley Memorial Foundation 

6„ West Court Street :urch of God 

7. Dort-Oak Park Neighborhood House 

8. South Flint Church of the Nazarene (Atherton 
Christian Day Care Center) 

9o Head Start - Beecher Board of Education 

10, Title I - Beecher Board of Education 

11, Head Start - Carman Board of Education 

12, Title I - Carman Board of Education 

13, YWCA 
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14 o McAvinchey Day Care Centers - Genesee County Community 
Mental Health Services 

15. Treatment Service for Children - Genesee County 
Community Mental Health Services 

16 o Durant - Tuuri-Mott School 

a) Pre-School Deaf and Hard of Hearing 

b) Cerebral Palsy 

17. Trinity Assembly of Good-Countryside Christiaan Day 
Nursery 

18 o Genesee County Society for Crippled Children and 
Adults, Inc. 

19. Michigan School for the Deaf 

20. Linden Methodist Church Day Nursery 

21. The Flint Child Care Center - Faith Tabernacle 
Church 



2-C. Those eligible in this category are: 

1. YMCA-YWCA Boysfarm 
2« Mott Fotindation Children's Health Center 
3. Rotary Orthopedic Clinic 
4o Flint Police Department 

5. Genesee County Probate Court - Juvenile Division 

6. Flint Public Library 

7 . Flint Department of Health - Genesee County Health 
Department 

8. Urban League of Flint 
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2- Co 



9. 


Big Brothers of Greater Flint 


10. 


Big Sisters of Flint and Genesee County 


11. 


Catholic Social Services 


12o 


Family Service Agency of Genesee County 


13. 


Genesee County Department of Social Services - 
Child Welfare Division 


14. 


Genesee County Association for Retarded Children 


15. 


Michigan Children’s Aid Society, Flint Branch 


16 . 


Michigan School for the Deaf 


17. 


Tall Pine Council Boy Scouts of America 


00 

o 


Girl Scouts, Falrwinds Council 


19. 


Old Newsboys of Flint, Inco 


20. 


National American Red Cross Genesee-Lapeer Chapter 


21. 


Flint Recreation and Park Board and Senior Citizens 


22. 


Genesee County Cooperative Extension 


23. 


International Institute of Flint 


24. 


Michigan Employment Security Commission 


25. 


Flint Community Planned Parenthood 


26. 


AHEAD, Inc. 


27. 


Salvation Army 


28. 


Visiting Nurses Association 


29. 


Industrial Mutual Association (IMA) 



O 

ERIC 
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3-B. Those eligible in this category are: 
lo League of Women Voters 
2« Flint Council of Churches 

3. American Association of University Women (AAUW) 

4. Church Women United 

5. Urban Coalition 

6. United Teachers of Flint 

7. Flint Couiacil of the PTA 

8. Genesee County Medical Society 

9. Genesee County Osteopathic Society 

10. Genesee County District Dental Society 

11. Genesee County Bar Association 

12 o Greater Flint Council - AFL-CIO 
13o Flin<" Comm” or College 

14. University of Michigan - Flint College 

15. Junior League of Flint, Michigan, Inc. 

16. Genesee County Pharmaceutical Association 
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ARKANSAS STATE 4-C COMMITTEE 



CONSTITUTION 



ARTICLE I - NAME 

The name of this organization shall be the Arkansas State 4-C 
Committee . 



ARTICLE II - OBJECT 

The object of this organization shall be to: 

lo Mobilize the resources of the state in such a manner as to 
assure maximum public, private, agency and individual com- 
mitment to provide expanded quality child careo 

2o Provide technical assistance to local communities in the 
development of 4-C programs. 

3. Review and recommend for recognition local 4-C program 
applications to the Federal Regional Committee o 

4o Develop methods of cooperation in order to review and mon- 
itor programs for young children for which the state has 

responsibility . 

ARTICLE III - MEMBERSHIP 

Membership shall consist of: 

lo Parents who have children participating in child care and 
child development programs. Parents shall compose one- 
third of the total membership. 

2. Representatives from public and private agencies. 

3. Representatives from state-wide organizations and profes- 
sional groups. 



ARTICLE IV - OFFICERS 

Officers shall be a Chairman, Vice Chairman and Secretary- 
Treasurer o 
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ARTICLE V - EXECUTI\E COMMITTEE 

The Executive Committee shall consist of the Chairman, Vice 
Chairman, Secretary-Treasurer and six persons elected by the 
membership of the full committee, with at least one- third of 
the membership (counting the six elected persons and the 
officers) chosen from the parent members of the State 4-C 
Committee o 



ARTICLE VI - AMENDMENTS 

This Constitution may be amended at any time by a three- 
foui'ths vote of the members present at a regular meeting, 
notice of such proceedings having been given fourteen days 
prior to the meeting o 



Amended August, 1970, 

Originally approved summer, 1969 « 
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BY-LAWS 



article I - MEMBERSmiP 

lo Members representing state agencies and private organiza- 
tions. Parents should be elected by parent organizations 
and groups. In cases in which the parents are not elected 
by parents, the method of selection must be stated. Al- 
ternative representatives may be appointed and may have 
voting privileges in the absence of the regular member. 

2. Members of the State 4-C Committee shall serve two-year 
terms and be eligible to succeed themselves at the pleas- 
ure of the appointing or electing body. 

3. Vacancies shall be filled by the agency or organization 
the member represented. Parent vacancies shall be filled 
by the parent groups these parents represented. If no 
parent group exists, the selection process is to be ex- 
plained on the Agreement Form. 

4. Additional agencies, organizations or parent groups may be- 
come a part of the State 4-C Committee at such time as they 
subscribe to the agreement. 



ARTICLE II - DUTIES OF OFFICERS 

1. The Chairman shall preside at all State 4-C Committee and 
Executive Committee meetings, represent the State 4-C Com- 
’^ibtee or Executive Committee, whenever the occasion de- 
mands, appoint all committees and serve as ex officio mem- 
ber of all r.ommitcees, and call a special meeting at any 
time necessary. 

2. The Vice Chairman shall assist the Chairman as directed by 
the. latter, and assume all the obligations and authority 
of the Chairman in the absence of the latter. 

3. The Secretary shall record the minutes of all State 4-C 
Committee and Executive Committee meetings, maintain a re- 
cord of those present at all meetings and turn over his 
books and records in good order to the succeeding secretary. 



ARTICLE III - ELECTIONS 

1. Election of officers shall be held each September. 

2. Officers shall be elected by a majority vote. 
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3. Officers shall serve for one-year terms and may succeed 
themselves . 



ARTICLE IV - EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 

lo Members of the Executive Committee shall serve for two 
year terms except that in the first year one-half of the 
membership shall serve one year terms. At least one pa- 
rent member of the State 4-C Committee must be selected 
for a two year term when the Executive Committee is formed » 

2. The Executive Committee with the approval of the whole com- 
mittee, may appoint an agency or an individual to serve as 
an administering agency^ 

3. The Executive Committee or the designated agency or person 
under the direction of the Executive Committee shall rec- 
ommend to the State 4-C Committee information concerning; 

a. Action appropriate and necessary for the development 
of comprehensive coordinated services for all child- 
ren and youth in the State of Arkansas o 
bo Four-C policy and related activities o 

Co Assistance which may be provided for communities re- 
garding the establishment of 4-C communities and the 
development of 4-C programs. 

d. Review of applications for recognition as 4-C programs, 
and continuing monitoring and evaluation of 4-C programs 
in the state o 

e. Steps which, in cooperation with the Federal Regional 
4-C Committee, will facilitate the spread of informa- 
tion, ideas, plans, solution to operational problems, 
etCo to 4-C communities and 4-C programs. 

f. Procedures for contractual arrangements which will 
utilize full resources and capabilities of agencies, 

g. Other matters which the State 4-C Committee may feel 
necessary or appropriate. 

ARTICLE V - MEETINGS 

1. The State 4-C Committee shall meet quarterly. 

2o The State 4-C Committee shall hold an annual meeting for 

the election of officers and the transaction of such other 
business as shall come before the meeting. 
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3. The Executive Committee shall meet monthly and at such time 
as the chairman shall determine the need for a meeting. 

ARTIGIE VI - QUORUM 

1. One-half of the membership of the State 4-C Committee shall 
constitute a quorum at meetings. 

2. A majority of the Executive Committee members shall consti- 
tute a quorum. 

ARTICLE VII - AMENDMENTS 

These By-Laws may be amended at any time by a three- fourths 
vote of the members present at a regular meeting, notice of 
such proceedings having been given fourteen days prior to the 
meeting . 
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C OMMITMENT FORM 



FLINT-GENESEE COUNTY 

COMMUNITY COORDINATED CHILD CARE ASSOCIATION, INC » 



I have read the Bylaws of the Flint-Genesee County Community 
Coordinated Child Care Association and pledge the cooperation of 

(name of agency) to 

assist in fulfilling the purposes, goals and objectives of that 
Association. 



Signed 

Title 



Date July 6, 1970 

please return to: 

Flint-Genesee Community Coordinated Child Care Assn. 

1616 Cromwell 

Flint, Michigan 48503 

EDITOR'S NOTE; The above commitment form is part of the application 

for membership in the Flint-Genesee County 4-C. 
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C0MMIT?1ENT FORM 



}' 

SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 4-C COMMITTEE 

NAME OF AGENCY 

DATE July 19, 1969 

Are you willing to involve your agency in the achievement of the 
aims and work of the 4-C Program? 

Yes No ^ 

Who will be the official representative from your agency to 4-C? 

Name 

Title 



What are the kinds of commitments that your agency will be able to 
make to the 4-C Program? 



Sign 

Title 

Return to: 

Mrs. Pat Holland 
Community Welfare Council 
406 W. Market, Suite 314 
San Antonio, Texas 78205 
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SAN ANTONIO 4-C COMMITTEE 



NAME 

ADDRESS Tel, No. 

Day Care Center that your child attends 



Are you -filling to participate i the local 4-C's membership body? 

Yes No 

The best time for you to meet is: morning afternoon 

night 

Signed 

Date July 11, 1969 



EDITOR'S NOTE; Used for parent representatives. 
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COMMUNSTY GOORDINmTED CHtLD CARE 
of Metijpolitan Dade County 

902 S. W. 2nd AVENUE, MIAMI, FLORL ’0 PHONE: 358-0216 



AGREEMENT BETI-7EEN 

AND METROPOLITAN DADE COUNTY C -UNIT' 
COORDINATED CHILD CARE (4-C) , : Y 



y recognizing the T.e. for ^ 

coordinated approach to child care services in Dade Gc . -y, F: rrida, 

agrees to join with the 4-C program in order to work : iirds t: rovid- 
ing better services to children and families in the cccznunity. 

agrees to cooperate toward: 

(please check those with which your agency is in agreement) 

the orderly and systematic developmenu of child care and 
child development services to meet community needs. 

improving overall program quality by drawing on the 
strengths of all participating agencies. 

developing joint activities which could not be accomplished 
as effectively by a single agency. 

evaluating the advantages of large scale joint purchasing 

and common administrative procedures. 

creating additional opportunities for staff development and 
staff progression. 



in the following ways: 



agrees to cooperate specifically 



(President 5 4-C) 



(authorized signature) 



(4-C Coordinator) 



(-^tle) 



(date) 
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MIAMI PROPOSED TIME-TABLE FOB THE 4-C PROGRAM 



For convenience of organization, this proposed time table is out- 
lined according to areas in which the Program must expand. Attach- 
ed is a calendar which shows concurrent activities 

qrgamtzatiqn akd Incorporation 

Ao Board of Directors 

1. The 4-16-70 meeting of the Ad Hoc Executive Committee 
will be asked to serve as a nominating committee in 
order to fulfill requirements for the Resident Agent 
form which must be filed with the Secretary of State, 
along with the Corporate Charter. Three or four per- 
sons will be named to serve as subscribers, and these 
same persons will be listed as the initial officers 
and directors. 

2. The initial Board of Directors, composed of the three 
subscribers, will meet in early May to adopt the pro- 
posed by-laws (wnich set the size of the Board), and 
to nominate persons for categories A, C, and D, as di- 
rected in the by-laws, so that the Board will be ex- 
panded to desirea size, or to select those agencies 
whicn will be invited to submit a name for representa- 
tion on the Board of Directors. 

3. May 1st - letters will be issued to Mothers of children 
in care, requesting their attendance at a meeting to be 
held in mid-May for the purpose of electing Board mem- 
bers from their category. 

4. June 1st - a Nominating Committee, this one selected by 
the initial Board members, will meet to propose a slate 
of officerso 

5o Mid- June - the entire Board will convene for the election 
of officers. 

B. The General Assembly 

Mid- May - letters addressed to all parties who might be 
interested will be issued, explaining purpose, inviting 
into membership, and inviting to a June meeting. Return 
envelope will be included, for response. 

2. Mid- June - 1st meeting 

* Editor's Note; Calendar not attached. 
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II. EXPANDING THE BASE OF PARTICIPATING AGENCIES 
A. Public and Priva-. - Child- Related Agencies 

1. Eight key agencies directly involved with child care 
have written letters indicating an interest in and 
desire to participate with 4-C (James E, Scott Com- 
munity Association; Division of Family Services, Dis- 
trict 9; The Special Program Planning and Administra- 
tion Department of the Dade County Board of Public 
Instruction; the Model City Program Division of HUD; 
Economic Opportunity Program, Inc.; The Comprehensive 
Health Planning Council of South Florida; The United 
Fund, and St. Alban's Day Nursery, Inc.) 

2. Approaches must be made to other Public and Private 
Agencies in our community, including: YWCA, YM and 
YWHA, Catholic Welfare Bureau, Children's Service 
Bureau, Child Development Center, Children's HOME So- 
ciety, Dade County Association for Retarded Children, 
Family Service of Dade County, Jewish Women, The Cu- 
ban Refugee Program, Greater Miami Urban League, 
Greater Miami Council of Churches. Some of these are 
less directly involved in child care, but offer ser- 
vices which child care centers and 4-C need to call 
upon„ 

3. Method of approach: 

a. Individually addressed letters, enclosing pamphlet 
and requesting participation or future support, 
to be mailed by May 15. 

Follow-up on those not responding, by telephone 
call and request for appointment, beginning June 
15 . 

4. Target Date for TOTAL participation: September 1. 

Church and Privately Operating Day Care Centers 

1. As of the first week in May all 260 centers will re- 
ceive letters outlining our purpose and including 
attached pamphlets; the request would be made for an 
expression of interest in and willingness to partici- 
pate, or for a telephone call requesting further in- 
formation or personal contact. 
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MIAMI PROPOSED ME -TABLE 

2. FOLLOW-UP - June 1 - Announcement regarding ^ and 
invitation to attend WORKSHOP. 

3. FOLLOW-UP - June 1 - Phone contact with those not 
yet responding, and visits to their centers. 

4. Questionnaire to private centers - July 15 . 

III. PRESENTATIOTf TO THE COMMUNITY AT LARGE 

A. Beginning: September, 1970, community-wide institute. 

Efforts in Area II, above, precede and pertain to this need. 

C, October: Involvement of Industry through workshop. 

D. By November: A film or slide presentation will have been 

developed and ready for presentation to various interest 
groups such as Junior League, Kiwands, Lions, JC's, 

Women's Clubs, and church groups. This presentation will 
be offered beginning in November, and continue for as long 
as necessary or effective. 

IV. survey of COMMUNITY NEEDS FOR CHILD CARE 

A„ At this point, it does not seem necessary to latinch a 
formal study. However, HUD and the YWCA have already 
made requests for information, and other agencies will 
probably follow suit. 

B. By May 1 we would hope to have a report on needs for child 
care in disadvantaged areas compiled and available. 

C. By July 1 we would hope to have an updated report on total 
community needs available. 

D. This area is an on-going function, and hopefully we will 
be able to make use of studies and materials already 
available. At the same time, we may come to the conclu- 
sion that a more definitive study is necessary. 

E. One area of particular concern is trying to establish with 
some validity the actual numbers of women "babysitting" in 
their homes with infants and toddlers, and the numbers of 
children involved in this manner. 
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V • COl^INUING EFFORTS AIMED AT ESTABLISHING A STATE LEVEL 

orgmYzatiqn 

A. April 25 - a follow-up letter to Kr* Roberts requesting 
information regarding what is being done 3 and bringing 
him up to date on our agency’s progress. 

B. Follow up - June 1 - if no response received - additional 
letter noting our progress and delineating specifically 
why a state organization is needed. . . 

C . Target date - August 1 - Some commitment regarding State 
organization , 

VI. FUND RAISING EFFORTS 

Ao Through existing agencies - immediate goal, operational 
funds for a year© 

1 . Approach United Fund - April 20 to 24. 

2. Approach Model City - After May 1. 

3. Approach EOPI - After May 1. 

4o Approach HUD - After May 1 (Tenant Services Grant 
program under Title II-B of HUD Act of 1968). 

B. Through review of Federal Programs and Grants - already 
into effecto 

C. Through Private Sources 

lo Precipitating efforts include: 

a. workshops 

b. general assembly 

c. expansion of base of participating agencies 

d . September workshop 

2. As of November - in giving presentations to interest 
groups listed under III-D. 

V:J . EFFORTS TOWARDS ACTUAL COORDINATION AMONG PARTICIPATING AGENCIES 
Ao Program coordination 

1. Establish a committee of participating member agencies 
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MIAMI PROPOSED TIME-TABLE 



and general assembly members as of July 1 in order 
to explore immediate areas of program coordination 
needs and possibilities. 

a„ medical and psychological services which might 
be extended to all participating centers 

b. specialists available which can offer enrichment 
of existing programs in participating agencies 

(1) personnel from the communities libraries 

(2) nutritionists 

(3) educational consultants 

(4) social work services consultants 

(5) art teachers 

Co other areas 

2. Establish a repository of supplies available ror pro- 
gram enrichment (beginning immediately) 

a. catalogues of equipment available 

b. a library on programming needs 

c. audio-visual equipment for loan 

d. actual "necessities" such as costs, first aid, 
tables, play equipment, such that could be 
garnered through donations. 

B, Staff Development 

1. Initiate workshops as proposed, the first pertinent 
one scheduled for JULY . 

2. Beginning June 1 , initiate survey of existing train 
ing programs and costs, and investigate means of mak- 
ing these more available and palatable to those in- 
volved in programs,. 

3. Investigate other resources for more intensive and 
shorter term training programs, beginning as of 
June 1 o 

Initiate visitation programs between participating 
centers, target date. Mid July . 



4o 



MIAMI PROPOSED TIME-TABLE 



5. 



as of JuL^^ to consider training 
or internship possibilities in participating cen- 

ating Sis?^ September as date of actually initi- 



C. 



Administrative Coordination 
lo Establish committees to investigate 
of coordination in terms of: 



possibilities 



a. establishment of personnel referral system and 
centralized personnel files, possibly personnel 



b. development of referral systems which will fa- 
to another'" 

C. development of comm.on purchasing arrangements 

(1) food 

(2) medicine 

(3) toys 

(4) equipment 

d. establishment of coordinated use of existing 
equipment, transportation and facilities 

e. development of joint activities, such as field 
trxps 



2„ Target dates: 



a. committees organized by July 1 

b. committee recommendations by mid- September 

Co recommendations put into effect according to 
time schedule recommended by the committees 



n. Antonio 



February iX, 1970 



ADMINISTRATIVE AGREEXIENT 

We the undersigned participating agencies agree that we have 
defined the types of children and families to be served by 
each agency; the geographic area served by each agency and the 
kinds of sorvicos to be provided* 

We agree that after further examination of all services has been 
made, we will make every effort to end duplications and gaps 
should they exist. 



We further agree to determine whether the children in greatest 
economic need are the ones being served and whether the indi- 
vidual parents are being provided a choice Oj. services in 
particular areas. 



NAME 



AGENCY 
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STAFF DEVELOPMENT AGREEMENT 



San Antonio Fobruary 11, 1970 

1> Whenever a participating agency schedules in advance a staff development 
session which outside prof ess icjnals or paiaorofessionals could attend 
without detracting from the agency's purpose, that agency will inform 
the 4~C office, which might coordi.nate invitations, meeting site, special 
arrangements, etc. Such staff development could include social services 
counseling, educational content or techniques of early childhood programs 
and a variety of in-service training. 

Other agencies agree to arrange time for suitable professionals to 
participate in these open, scheduled staff development sessions. 

2. In reference to short-term training grants or professioiial development 
grants attr^ cted to the community through 4-C, the undersigned parti- 
cipating agencies agree to review the capabilities and needs of their 
staffs and to refer suitable nominations for such training programs to 
the 4-C office. 

The undersigned also agrees to lend whatever expertise he has in the 
plans for the grants, i.e., curriculum, staff, etc. 



NAME 



agency 



Arkansas 



AGREEMENT ON METHODS FOR COOPERATION 
IN APPROVING AND MONITORING PROGRAMS 



A. Recognition of Local 4-C Committees 

Procedure for reviewing requests from local groups for recog- 
nition as a 4-C Committee: 

1. A local group shall submit its proposal to the Administering 
Agency of the State 4-C Committee o 
2o The Administering Agency shall forward copies of the pro- 
posal to all members of the State 4-C Committee and to the 
FRCo 

3o The Executive Committee shall meet, review the proposal and 
recommend: 
a* approval 

bo disapproval due to duplication of services 
c . request for additional information 
4. Minutes of the Executive Committee meeting shall be sent to 
each member of the State 4-C Committee with a ballot con- 
taining two choices: 

ao agreement with the decision of the Executive Committee 
bo disagreement with the decision of the Executive Committee 
5o Results of the poll will be sent to all Stats 4-C members 
and the FRC . 

6o In case a majority of the membership disagrees with the 

recommendations of the Executive Committee, the matter will 
be solved in a regularly scheduled or called meeting of the 
State 4-C Committee • Copies of the meeting shall be sent 
to the FRC. 



Bo 



Monitoring of Programs 

In order to establish and maintain program coordination the 
Arkansas State 4-C Committee agrees that: 

1. Responsibility assigned to an agency by legislative action 
shall continue to be vested in that agency* 

2o Each agency, organization or group represented on the State 
4-C Committee shall designate a member to serve on a team 
for site visits; the agency, organization or group shall 
donate staff timeo Each team chall have at least one mem- 
ber from the agency responsible for the activity to be 



3. 



evaluated □ 

The Administering Agency of the State 4-C Commitree shall 
coordinate program evaluating activities in cooperation with 
the agency responsible for the activity to be evaluated. 

Site visits for programs for which the state has a responsi- 
bility shall be scheduled once a year. The State 4-C Com- 
mittee may request additional site visits, or may vote that 
a visit for a particular program is ..ot necessary in a given 
year. 
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4. 



Agreement on Methods For Cooperation 
in Approving and Monitoring Programs 



5o An evaluation report shall be submitted to the agency- 
evaluated and the State 4-C Committee after each site 
visit o This will enable them to: 

ao be familiar with programs and with the inter-relation- 
ship between programs 

bo organize an effective base of support, at the state 
level, for needed programs 

c. identify areas of concern where technical assistance 
would be helpful. 

On behalf of this Agency, I wish to concur with this agreement. 



(Title) 



(Agency) 



July 9, 1970 
(Date) 



in - 43 




ARKANSAS COORDINATIVE AGREEMENT 



AfiRF.F.MENT BETWEEN ARKANSAS E MPLOYMENT SECU RITY DIVISION , AND THE 

ARKANSAS STATE 4-C COMMITTEE 



The Arkansas Employment Security Division , recognizing the need 
for a coordinated and cooperative program of child care services 
in this state, agrees to join with the State 4-C Committee to pro- 
vide better services to children and families in our state » 

The Arkansas Empl oyment Security Division , recognizes that, 
through thT"ifforts of the State 4-C Committee, cooperative arrange- 
ments should be made to provide for joint staff development progams 
which would be beneficial to the entire state. 

The Arkansas Emp loyment Security Division , agrees to cooperate^ 
with the State 4-C Committee efforts to further a coordinated ef- 
fort to provide more complete and coordinated services^ to tie. state 
and to eliminate as much duplication of effort as possible. 



The Arkansas Employment Security Division an d the Arkansas State 
4"C Coimnittee agree to cooperate in: 

1. assisting in placing children of parents enrolled 
in the Work Incentive Program in child care 
facilities • 

2. assisting in placing children of parents of other 
training programs in child care faci.litieSo 



AFFANSAS state 4-C COMMITTEE ARKANSAS EMPLOYMENT SECURITY D IVISION 



(Authorized Signature) (Authorized Signature) 

(Title) (Title) 

June 4, 1970 

(Date) 



(Date) 



AGF(EEMENT ON ARKANSAwS STATE 4-C COMMITTEE PLAN 



On behalf of this agency I wish to concur with the plan for the 
Arkansas State 4-C Committee o* * 



(Signature 



(Tit:. 



(Agenc-- ' 



(Date) 



Comments : 



*EDITOR’S NOTE: The plan referred to is an extensive explanation 

of how the public State agencies, with their 
services and clientele outlined, will function 
cooperatively in a child care planning process o 



O 
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SECTION IV 



SELECTED REFERENCE SOURCES 



O 

ERIC 






One of the most useful functions of a 4-C committee is serving 
as a reference source or information clearing-house at the local 
level on topics related to coordinated services for children. This 
bibliography is designed as a basic guideline for interested commu- 
nities and 4-C committees to help them obtain Information on day care, 
child development, and similar subjects. 

Only articles and publications that are ncr likely to go out of 
date soon and that would th as make valuable additions to a library 
or clearing-house stockroo‘“ are listed. Emphasis is placed on mate- 
rials that are relatively i expensive, easy to obrain, and readily 
available in quantity. The textbooks listed are predominant in the 
field and might be found Ir local public libraries. New and useful 
materials published within the year are included and sources for cur- 
rent bibliographies are suggested. 



Readers may find one more of their favorite titles or authors 
missing; no judgement as o the quality of authors or titles is 
irrended by omission frc this limited listings Nor does a document's 
inclusion on this bibliography mean the endorsement of the DCCDCA. 

Publications are organized under the following headings: 

I. Community Concerns 

A. Changing Community 

B. Organizing for Action 

II. Day Care Program Development 

A. Program Planning Guidelines 

B. Program Management 5 Supportive Services, 

Parent Involvement 

C. Funding Information and Federal Regulations 

D. Staff Development and Training 

III. Child Development and Child Rearing 
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XV. Early Childhood Education 
A. Overview 
Be Program Models 
V. Organizations and Journals 

VIo Other Sources of Information, Film Lists, Bibliographies 

An "Author Index" appears at the end of this bibliography* 
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SELECTED F~FERENCE SOURCES FOR 4-C COMMITTEES 



I. C TCylUNITY CONCEZNS 

The Chang:i.ng Community 

Association for Cl'ildhood Education International. The Child's 
Right to Quality Day Care . $.20. 

The Association for Childhood. Education International argues 
that it ; society's responsibility to provide quality day care 
facilities for its children. 

Biber, Barbara. "Challenges Ahead for Early Childhood Education " 

Y oung Chi r en . March, 1969. National As s oc ia t ion for the 
Education of Young Children, Washington, D.C. 20009. Publication 
No. 204. $1.35o 

This thoughtful analysis supports the need for education as a 
tool for huma , development in all its various facets. Part of 
this educational process must be the interdependence of the 
child, his family, and his school. 



Biddle, William W. and Biddle, Loureide J. The Community Development 
/ Process; The Rediscovery of Local Initiative . 1965. Holt, New York. 

\ 334pp. $8.50. 

Describes methods by which social improvements can be expedited 
by local citizens. 



Bronfenbrenner, Urie. Two Worlds of Childhood . 1970. Russell Sage 
Foundation, New York. 190pp. $7.95. 

An especially readable cross-cultural study of child- rearing, 
with far reaching implications. 



Chilman, C.S. Growing Up Poor . 1966. U.S. Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare, Welfare Administration, Division of 
Research. Government Printing Office. $.45. 

An overview and analysis of research on the child rearing and 
family life patterns in the United States today, comparing the 
patterns of the very poor with those associated with family 
stability and optimum development of the children. 



Department c:: :i. Education and Wei fare » Spotlight on Day 

Care. 19c: Lngle copies available through Children's Bureau, 

Publication 438. Additional copies available through 

Government t ting Office. 173pp. $.55.. 

Community _ ' s concerned with the development of child 

development .—ices speak to the need for programs and the value 
of these pt * *: -ms to increasing the equality of life for us all. 

Greenberg, Pol The Devil Has Slippery Shoes . 1969. Macmillan, 

New York, 1 680pp. $14.95. 

The enthral' story of the Child Development Group of Missis- 
sippi. mcesses, the failures, the stumbling blocks, 

and most of the humanity of how people grow in self reali- 

zation thrc-.:.. working for children. 

Hedges, J. "Womma At Work," Monthly Labor Review . June 1970. 

U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. $=75. 

Women workers ind manpower demands in the 1970' s. Impli- 
cations of tn- projected need for child care services for 
children of werking mothers can be surmised after reading 
this report. 

Hunt, J. MeVicker. The Challenges of Incompetence and Poverty 

^970. University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois, Pp xi + 289. 

$9o50. 

Papers on the role of early education. 

Irelan, L.M. (Ed = ) . Low Income Life Styles . 1966. U.S. Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare, Welfare Administration, 

Division of search, Washington, D.C. Government Printing 
Office . $ . 15 . 

A set of papers that set forth in detail the characteristic 
behavior of the poor in their outlook on life, family patterns, 
health practices, and buying habits. Useful to persons or 
groups trying to improve the quality of life for a segment of 
the population. 

Joint Commission on Mental Health of Children. Crisis in Child 
Mental Health, Challenge for the 1970' s . Harper and Row, New 
Yorko A d '^st can be obtained from the Joint Commission, 

44pp. $1 ,5 Through Harper and Row, 578pp. $10.00, 

A thorough e: .-..xnation of all aspects of child development bearing 
on mental heexch with recommendations for a comprehensive, national 
network of preventive and remedial services to children and familie 
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Low, S,, and Spindler, P. Child Care Arrangements of Working 

Mothers in the UoS. 1968. Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare, Social and Rehabilitation Service, and U.S. Department 
of Labor, Wage and Labor Standards Administration. Children's 
Bureau Publication No. 461. 115ppo $lo25= 

A useful document as the basis for assessing the variety of 
child care arrangements. Community surveys of needs can start 
with this overall picture, 

Mayer, Anna B., and Kahn, Alfred. Day Care is a Social Instrument . 

1965. Columbia University School of Social Work, New York. 

161pp. $2.50 postpaid. 

Mead, Margaret. "Working Mothers and Their Children*" Manpower . 

June 1970. Department of Labor, Washington, D.C. $.25. 

Finds the trend towards more mothers working while institutions 
care for their children unhealthy. 

National Education Association. What is Nursery Education? 1962. 

Early Kindergarten Nursery Education Branch, Washington, D.C. 
Brochure. $.10. 

Designed for public information, this publication briefly 
describes what nursery school education is, what the nursery 
school age child is like, and ways in which teachers and parents 
can work together to provide an effective program, 

Ruderman, F.A. Child Care and Working Mothers: A Study of Arrange- 

ments made for Day-Time Care of Children . 1968. Child Welfare 
League of America, New York. 378pp. $7,50. 

A variety of community attitudes toward group care programs are 
documented. Implications for education of all segments of the 
public to the need for child care services become obvious from 
this study . 

Weingarten, Violet, The Mother Who Works Outside the Home . 1961. 

Child Study Association of America, New York. Publication No. 420. 
25pp . $ . 65 . 

For the mother who has a job or is considering one, this book- 
let, warnnly and wittily written, offers many sensible suggestions, 
and explores some problems facing, mothers in a changing society. 

Willner, Milton, "Unsupervised Family Day Care in New York City ," 

Child Welfare Journal . 1969, Child Welfare League of America, 

New York. 48, pp 342-347. $.75. 

Lack of supervision of homes caring for young children can 
result in dangerous situations for children, uncertainty for 
parents, and confusions an^'or animosity on the part of day 
caretakers . 

" 11)1 



B „ Organizing for Action 



Costin, Lela B. "New Directions in the Licensing of Child Care 
Facilities," Child Welfare Journal . February 1970. Child 
Welfare League of America. V49. Pp. 64-71. $.75o 

Day care is licensed in most states. In some areas, the time 
has come to examine the licensing procedure in order to make it 
iiioir© iTBsponsivB to th© n©©ds of cliildirBn ©nd th© iTBspoTcisibi i 
ti©s of coimiiuniti©s . 

Department of Health, Education and Welfare. Day Care S ervrc^. 
1964. Social and Rehabilitation Service, Washington, D.C. 
Children's Bureau Publication No. 420. 44pp. Single copies 

free from the Office of Child Development. 

What day care programs are, how they operate, and who they 
serve are discussed in this introductory pamphlet on day care 
services. A useful public education piece for those unfamiliar 
with day care . 

Draper, B.T. (Ed.). Parent Involvement Workbook . 1968. Office 
of Economic Opportunity, Project Head Start, 1200 19th Street, 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20506. Single copy free. 

Parents as an integral part of child development programs can 
learn techniques for working with children in programs through 
this guide. Suggestions for community development activities 
ar© also includ©d. 

Fradkin, Helen. Organization of Services That Will Best Meet Needs 
of Children. 1969. Columbia University School of Social Work, 
New York. Available through University Book Service 269 East 
34th Street, Brooklyn, New York 11203. 

179pp. $2.00. 

Glover, Elizabeth. Guide for Board Organization and A dministra- 
tiv e Structure . 1963. Child Welfare League of America. 

Second printing of a standard reference. Publication No. 

Am-25o 34pp. $1.00. 

A useful document for those groups contemplating the develop- 
ment of services to children and families. 

Kadushin, Alfred. Child Welfare Services: A Sourcebook . 1970. 
Macmillan, New York. 512pp« $8.95. 

Documents procedure for offering child welfare services with 
information for putting procedures into practice. Evaluates 
effectiveness of various services through brief piresentation 
of research projects. 
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Lourie, Norman V. "Community Public Welfare Service " 

Welf^. January 1966„ v24. pp 65-72 and p90. ’ 

An approach to community organization that makes the total 
community the focus of concern with all institutions and 
services related to the solution of a community's problems o 

MilichjC., Prescott, E., and Jones, E. Final Report: 

Institution al Analysis of Day Care Program s. Part II, The 
Growth of an Inst itution . . February 1971. Educational 
Resource Information Center, Urbana, Illinois 61801. Avail- 
able through ERIC Document Reproduction Service, 4936 Fairmont 
Avenue, Bethesda, Maryland 20014. 187pp. $.10 per page xerox 

copy. 



Day care programs operating under a variety of auspices with 
various program goals are examined. The strengths and weak- 
nesses of each one are examined carefully. 

Thelen, Herbert A. Dynamics of Groups at Work . 1954. University 
of Chicago. Available through the Child Study Association of 
America, New York. Publication No. 920. 374pp. $2.45. 

A discussion of what makes various kinds of groups function 
constructively, including the many possible roles of the leader 
how the group process can contribute to individual change and ’ 
how It may be used to bring about social change. A useful book 
or anyone concerned with citizen participation, classroom teach- 
ing in-service professional training, administration and manage- 
ment, human relations training or public meetings. 



DAY CARE PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT 

A. Program Planning Guidelines 

American Academy of Pediatrics. Standards for Day Car e Centers 
for Infan ts an d Children Under 3 Years of Age . December 1970. 
^lerican Academy of Pediatrics, 1801 Hinman, Evanston, Illinois 

^ fl ^ fl/l ^ 



Minimum requirements of programs. 

Association for Childhood Education International. Housing for 
Early Childhood Education . 1968. 84pp. $1.50. 

Arrangement of space in a variety of ways is basic to planning 
for day care centers. Imaginative approaches to building and 
rooms are discussed and illustrated. 



Boguslawski, D.B. Guide for Establishing and Operating Day Care 
Centers for Young Children , 1966, Child Walfar© League of 
Americas Inc., New York., lOOpp, $2.50. 

This guide is considered the basic document for program planning. 



Child Welfare League of Americas Inc, Standards for Day Care 

Service o 44 East 23rd Street, New Yorko 1966o 123pp- $2,50, 

These standards are accepted as the goals for high quality 
comprehensive services to children and families. 



Day Care and Child Development Council of America, Inc. Planning 
for Day Ca re. 1426 H Street NoWo, Washington, D.Co 20005, 

$.50o 

This outline notes the steps that should be taken as a community 
begins to plan for the development of child care services. 

Simply stated with recommendations for action. 



Day Care and Child Development Council of America, Inc, b i c^n s iiig 
Packet , 1970. 1426 H Street N.W., Washington, DoC, 20005, 

6pp $.35. 

An overview of licensing in the United States with general 
statements concerning the licensing procedure. Recommendations 
as to how licensing might be simplified and yet assure quality 
care are included o 



Department of Health, Education and Welfare, Licensing for Child ^ 
Care Facilities by State Welfare Departments , 1968o Children* s 

Publication No, 462, 63pp, $.35, 

The rationale for licensing and how it is administered at the 
state level. 



Department of Health, Education and Welfare, Day Care for Y^ t^ 
Child in a Family Home . 1964, Social and Rehabilitation 
Service ♦ Children’s Bureau Publication No, 411, 14ppo $,15, 

Assists iTtOthers in knowing what care they should seek for their 
children when they are away from them. 




Department of Health, Education and Welfare, D^y Care fo r Other. 

People *s Children in Your Home , 1964, Children's Bureau 
Publication No, 412. 17pp, $«15o 



Tells women who do not have access to the help of social agencies 
how to give the best possible care tc the boys and girls they 
take into their homes. 
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Federal Panel on Early Childhood o Federal Interagency Day Care 
Requirements « 1968. U®S* Department of Healthy Education and 

Welfare, Social and Rehabilitation Services, Children’s Bureau 
Publication FPEC-2o 17pp. Single copies free from the Dffice 
of Child Development. 

These requirements must be met by any day care program utiliz- 
ing Federal Funds o 



Frank, Lawrence C. The Fundamental Needs of the Child . 1967. 
N.Y,. State Commission on Mental Hygiene, 105 East 22nd Street 
New York. $ . 15 . 

This small pamphlet contains guidelines for enriching the 
growth vnd development of children with implications for 
childhood education . 



Hasse, Ronald W. Designing the Child Development Center .. 1968. 

Office of Economic Opportunity, 1200 19th Street N.W., Washington 
D.C. 20506c No chargee 

Plans and discussions as to how centers for children might 
be renovated or constructed. This puts forth the needs of 
children and ways of meeting the space needs. 



Kretchivsky, Sybil; and Prescott, Elizabeth. P 1 ann ing En vi r o n me n t 
for Young Children: Physical Space . 1969o National Association 
for the Education of Young Children, Washington, D.C. 56ppo 
$1.50. 

Based on research with children in day care, this planning guide 
shows how a variety of programs have arranged their space and 
their buildings for early childhood programs □ 



National Association for the Education of Young Children. Seme 

Ways of Distinguishing a Good School or Center for Young Children ^ 
1965. 1629 21st Street N.Wo, Washington, D.C. Leaflet. Single 

copies free. 

Revised edition. Sixteen points to help parents answer such 
questions as: How can we tell a "good’’ nursery school or center 
for young children from a poor one? 



Peet, Anne. Helps for Parents in Housing . 1967. The Play Schools 
Association, 120 West 57th Street, New York 10019o $.75a 

For community groups planning programs , this brief and explicit 
guide is a valuable tool for program development. 

O 
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Prescott, Elizabeth: and Jones, Elizabeth. Group Day Care as A 

Chi Id” Rearing Environment . 1970. National Assocxation for the 

Education of Young Children, Washington, C. C. 445pp , $18 .00. 

Extensive research provides a valid rationale for programs of 
child development. Group size, teacher attitudes, and arrange- 
ment of space are closely related to the positive effect of 
these programs on children. 



Prescott, Elizabeth. A Pilot Study o f Day Care Centers and Thexr 
Clientele. 1965. Department of Health, Education and Welfare, 
W^fare Administration. Children's Bureau Publication No. 428. 
4Cpp. Single copies free from Office of Child Development. 

This booklet addresses a variety of programs, program components 
and program emphasis. 



Proiect Head Start. Rainbow Serie_s. Available through the Office 
of Child Development. Post Office Box 1182, Washington, D.C. 
20013. No charge. 

Fourteen pamphlets covering all aspects of programming for young 
children form a basic and comprehensive learning anc. training 
tool for those plcnniug day care services. 



Provence, S.A. Guide for the Care of Infants in Groups. July, 1966. 
Child Welfare League of America, Inc., New York. 8pp. $2.5U. 

An indispensable guide based on the simple thesis: Infants should 

be well cared for. It provides, in relatively compact form, 
essential information about infant development, care, and nurture 
with special reference to providing these in a group setting. Ihe 
special chapters addressed to program planners and those who take 
care of infants are unique© 



Taylor, Katherine. Parents and Children Learn J oget^r . 1967. 
Teachers Colleg'i. Press, New York. 330pp. $4.95. 

A guide for establishing and conducting a parent cooperative 
nursery school o 



B , Program Management I Supportive Servi c es > Parent Involvement 

Association for Childhood Education Internatidnal . Equipment , an d 
S upplies . 1968, (Revised Ed.) 120pp. $1.50. 
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Aline B. Parents Learn Through Discussion; Principles 
of Parent Group Education o 1968. John Wiley and Sons, Nev 7 
York. 358pp. $7.95. 

In cooperation with the Child Study Association of America, an 
eminent authority in parent education presents Lhe goals and 
methods of group education for parents. She offers a detailed 
P^^*-tical guide for all those working with groups of parents, 
expectant parents, unwed mothers, and parents of physically or 
emotionally handicapped children . This approach is also appli- 
cable to work with groups of adoptive parents, foster parents, 
as well as groups of older people and teen-agers. 



Child Welfare League of America, Inc. Guide for a Health Progra m 
in Day Care Service . 1969. 44 East 23rd Street, New York 10010 

$2.50. 

Child Welfare League of America, Inc. Standards for Day Care 

Service . 1969. 44 East 23rd Street, New York. 10010. 123pp. 

$2o50. 



These standards are accepted as the goals for high quality 
comprehensive services to children and families. 



Keister, Dorothy. Consultation in Day Car e. 1968. North 

Carolina Institute of Governments, P.O. Box 990, Chapel Hill, 
North Carolina 27514. $1.00. 

Ongoing assistance in the operation of day care services, 
assessment of program quality, techniques for working with 
day care program operators are spelled out in a useful docu- 
ment. Specific suggestions for training programs are included. 



K^sf b , Ivorj and Chilman, Catherine S. Helping Low- Income Famili es 
Through Parent Education: A Survey of Research . 1966. U.S. 

Department of Health, Education and Welfare, Social Rehabili- 
tation Service, HEW So. Building, 4th and C Streets S=W. 

Room G-024, Washington, D.C. 20013. No charge for publication. 



UoS. Department of Health, Education aid Welfare. Homemaker Service: 
ho w It Helps Children . 1967. Social and Rehabilitation 
Service, Children's Bureau Publication No. 443. 24pp. $.35. 

Homemaker services are needed as a support to familiea who need 
assistance for more than the. day care. Planning for these ser- 
vices and the dev-:’. lopment of programs are contained in this 
booklet. 

<f ' 

'' 




UoS. Department of Housing and Urban Development. Improving 

the Quality of Urban Life . December 1967. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D.C. $.50. 

Day care is often mentioned as part of a comprehensive Model 
Cities program. An overview of the concepts Ox the Model 
Cities program is examined in an easily understood public 
education piece. 



C . Funding Information and Federal Regulations 

Department of Health, Education and Welfare. Guides on Federal 

Regulations Gov erning Service Programs for Families and 

Children. 1969. North HEW Building, Room 4513, Washiiagton, 
dTcT ^201. No charge for publication. 

Title IV-A and B, Social Security Act. 



Department of Health, Education and Welfare. Fxnancial 

Assistance Programs for the Handicapped „ 1968. North HEW 

Building, Room 4513, Washington, D.Co 20201 „ BOpp. Free. 



Department of Health, Education and Welfare. Elementary — and 
Secondary Education Act Title I Program Guide #44 . 1968. 

Office of Education, Washington, D.C. 20202. 19ppo Single 
copies free from the Office of Education. 

Revised criteria for the approval of Title I, Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act, applications from local educational 
agencies . 

Executive Office of the President. Catalog of Federal Domestic 

Assistance . 1970. Office of Economic Opportunity, Iiaformation 

Center, Washington, D.C. Available through Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D.C, Subscription $6.75. 



House of Representatives. Compilation of the Social Security Laws . 
January 1968. 90th Congress, 2nd Session, Washington, D.C . 
Available through Government Printing Office, Document No. 266 „ 
Volume I and II . $1,75 each. 
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The Appalachian Regional Commission, Federal Programs for Young 
Children. Volume lo 1666 Connecticut Avenue N,W., Washington, 
dTcT M235, $2,50. 

A current listing and detailed description of over 200 
Federal programs which support services for children under 
six years of age. 



D. Staff Development and Training 

Baker, K.R. , and Fane, X,F, Understanding and Guiding Young 

Children . 1967. Prentice Hall, Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey. 

348pp, $8.52. 

This attractive and simply written book can ne used as a basic 
text for child development or child care course. Ample teach- 
ing aids and photographs make it especially useful with those 
who do not read easily, yet it is written on an adult level. 
The authors have prepared a companion syllabus. Teachers Guide 

for Understanding and Guiding Young Ch i .ld r en with bibliography 

and film suggestions. 



Mayer, Greta; Krim, Elaine and Papell, Catherine. Contributions 
to Staff Development in Understanding the Needs of- Children 
and Their Families. 1965. Child Study Association of 
f America, 9 East 89th Street, New York, 10028, Publication No, 

728, 6pp. $.35. 

A project report of consultation to the teaching staffs of three 
day care centers. The project attempted to give teachers 
special skills to increase their effectiveness with families 
without seeking to train them in social work methods. 



Naylor, Naomi LeB,, and Bittner, Marguerite. Curriculiffl Development 
Program for Preschool Teacher Aides : Final Report, 1967. 

Southern Illinois University, Center for the Study of Crime, 
Delinquency and Correction, Edwardsville , Illinois. 62026. 

$1,50. 



Palmer, Mary Watson, Selected Reading for Day Care Aides , 1968, 
National Federation of Settlements and Neighborhood Centers, 
232 Madison Avenue, New York 10016. $1.65, 

A bibliography. 




Pearl, A., and Riessman, F, (Eds.). New Careers for the Poor; the 
Non-Professional in Human Service . 1965. Free Press, New York 
273pp, $6.95. 
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US Department of Health, Ed\acation and Welfare. Child Care and 

Guidance » 1967. Office of Education, Washington, D.C» 20202. 
50pp. $o50. 

A suggested post-high school curriculum. Recommend? ^“i.ons for 
training for professional competence in the child care fields. 
A variety of course offerings are suggested for different 
levels of accreditation. 



III. CHILD DEVELOPMENT AND CHILD REARING 

Almy. M. Y oung Children's Thinking . 1966. Teachers College 
Press, Columbia Univei.'sityj New York, 153pp. $2.45pb. 

Child rearing and early childhood education should be structured 
around the way a child grows and how his behavior reflects that 
growth . 



Auerbach, Aline B. The Why and How of Discipline . 1969. Child 
Study Association of America, New York 10028, Publication 
No. 412. 36pp. $.75. 

With simplicity and understanding, the author discusses some 
of the ordinary, everyday problems parents face in bringing up 
a child, recognizing the special difficuliv.es of child rearing 
in a time of rapid social change. 



Auerbach, Aline B. How to Give Your Child a Good Start . Revised 
Edition, 1961. Child Study Association of America, New York 
10028. Publication No, 300. 12pp. $.35. 

An excellent, simply written, outline of some problems a parent 
faces in rearing babies and pre-schoolers - from eating, sleep- 
ing, toilet training, disobedience, and thumb sucking, to a 
new baby’s arrival. 



Auerbach, Aline B. Behavior: The Unspoken Language of Children . 
Revised edition, 1967. Child Study Association of America, 
New York 10028, Publication No. 302. 12pp. $ . 35 o 




Dittman, Laura. Children in Day Care With Focus on Health . 1967. 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare, Social Rehabilita- 
tion Service, Washington, D.C. 20201. Children’s Bureau 
Publication No. 444. 

A readable overview of the values to children of well planned 
and supervised programs for children cared for outside of their 
own homes. Child development principles are interwoven with 
recommendations for quality programs, 
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Fraiberg S 
Nev/ icrk.. 



^ Years o 1959. Charles Scribner's Sons 
?2„45c (Paper back.) 305pp„ 



Thxs classxs tells about how children grow and what they are 
like during tne early years. This is how one mother enjoyed 
]-mplications for enjoying and teaching all ^ 

children o 



Frank, La\.rrence C. On the Importance of Infancy . 1969 
Random House, New York. 207pp. $2.25 „ 



Focuses attention on the importance of infancy as a crucial 
period in human development. Discusses infancy as a complex 
series of interrelated events, and regards infants as sensi- 
indicators of the quality of integrity of our national 



Hymes, J. L., Jr. The Child Under Six. 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey. 352pp. 



1963. Prentice Hall, 
$6.95 



Highly readable book discussing various aspects of growth 
and development of young children and useful suggestions 
of further reading. 



Maier, Henry. Three Theories of Child Developmen t, 
edition, 1969. Harper and Row. $7,95. 



Revised 



Presents the major prem' -ies of Erikson, Piaget and Sears, 
1 entifies similarities in and differences between these 
theories; shows the three theories in practice. 



McCandless, 

edition, 

$10.75. 



B.R. C^j^ dren: Behavior and Development . 2nd 

1967. Rinehart and Winston, Inc., New York. 



Deals with developmental processes as seen in various 
characteristics of the child and with the cultural and 
professional factors that may affect them. 
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Stone, Joseph; and Church, Joseph o Childhood and Adolesence o 
Rev-_^_d edition, 1970. Random, New York.' $12.95. 

A re-— Ised edition of an outstanding book on child develop- 
ment, emphasizing the dynamic process of growth toward maturity 
and written V7ith empathy for boch parents and children. The 
revisions take into account the newef;t research dealing with the 
prenatal, newborn, and infancy periods and later cognitive 
developments. Its excellent bibliography, and list of films 
will increase its usefulness for the trainer. 



U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare. Infant Care . 
1963. Children's Bureau Publication No. 8. 180pp. $.20. 

Designed to help mothers and fathers take care of their 
babies -- especially a first baby. Its advice is based on the 
experience of doctors, nurses, nutritionists, psychologists, 
and parents. Infant Care was first published in 1914, and 
is now in its eleventh edition. 



Wolf, Anna, W.M. The Parents Manual . 2nd edition, 1962. Federick 
Ungar Publishing Company, New York. 332pp. $5.00 (Paper back) 

Written in layman' s language by a counselor who is a parent, 
this book answers many questions parents ask. Particular 
emphasis is placed on guiding the emotional development of 
young children. 



Wolf, Katherine M. , and Auerbach, Aline B. As Your Child Grows . 

1962. Child Study Association of America, New York. Publication 
No. 301. 30pp. $.60. 

The dramatic changes in the first year and a half of life, and 
the many possible variations in growth and behavior, are clearly 
and thoughtfully described in this widely used pamphlet. New 
mothers especially will find of value the practical suggestions 
about feeding problems, playing and sharing, and reactions to 
strangers . 



Woodyard, O.M. The Earliest Years; Growth and Development of 

Children Under Five . 1966. Pergamon Press, New York. 134pp. 
$2.45 (Paper back). 

Considers child development from birth through age five. 

Includes a chapter on the value of play, and a chapter on 
nursery school education to meet the needs of the young children. 
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IV, EARLY CHILLIiOOD EDUCATION 



V Ao Overview 

Association for Childhood Education Internationale Early Childhood 
Crucial Years for Learning o 3615 Wisconsin Avenue NoW. 
Washingtor., D , C o 20016 . 92pp , $1.25. 

While several of these 20 or more articles selected from the 
Childhood Education Journal , deal with kindergarten and nur- 
sery school, others have general significance for the sound 
development of children and deal with current issues of social 
significance , 



Association for Childhood Education Internationale Nursery 

School Portfolio . 3615 Wisconsin Avenue N.W., Washington, D,C. 
$1,50. 

Suggestions for curriculum in the nursery school with specific 
reztommendations for activity are equally appropriate for day 
care programs and for preschool children, 

Dittman, Laura (Ed.) . Early Child Care: The New Perspectives o 
1968. Atherton Press, New York 10011. 385ppo $9o95. 

( Research in group care of children under three years of age 

is documented. Models of several pilot programs in this area 
are examined in easily understood narrative. 

Hymes, J.L. Teaching the Child Under Six. 1968. Charles E. 
Merrill Publishing Company, Columbus, Ohio. 160pp. $5.25. 

Child development principles as the basis for structuring 
a cuvriculum for young childreng 

Keister, M.E. The Good Life for Infants and Toddlers . 1970. 
National Associal ion for the Education of Young Children, 
Washington, D.C. 20009, Publication No. 124. 48pp. $1.50. 

Report on an infant care demonstration project at the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina. 

Read, K. The Nursery School . Revised edition, January, 1971. 

W.B. Saunders Publishers, Philadelphia. 464pp. $6.75. 

The structure, curriculum, and the role of the nurser 3 ^ 
school in the development of young children is explored. 

This is a basxc text, easily readable, for the training of 
' teachers to work in preschool settings, 
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B . Program Models 



Armington, David. Plan for Continuing Growth . Educational 

Development Center. 55 Chapel Street, Newton, Massachusetts. 
Brochure. Single copies no charge, 

Eudcational Development Center has a large number of free 
pamphlets available . This deals wrth the application of 
Infant School techniques in follow-through programs: Leicester- 
shire Revisted by William Hull; excerpts from the Plowden 
Report; and Reading In Informal Classrooms , by Rosemary Williams. 



Bereiter, Carl and Engelmann, Siegfried, Teach i ng Disadvantage d 
Children in the Preschool . 1966. Prentice Hall, Englewood, 
New Jersey. 312pp. $9,95. 

Utilizing a variation of operant conditioning, the authors 
outline the rationale and techniques for language development 
and stimulating thinking processes in preschool children.. 



Caldwell, Betty M. , and Richmond, Julius B. "Programmed Day 

For the Very Young Child," Child Welfare Journal , March 1965. 
Child Welfare League of America, New York, Volume 44, 

Pp, 134-142, $,50„ 

Describes a program, set up at State University of New York 
in Syracuse, which has as its aim the development of a day 
care program for children three years old and under to foster 
their subsequent educability. 



Collins, A. and Watson, E. The Day Care Neighbor Service: A 

Handbook for the Organization and Operation of a New A pproach 
to Family Day Care. 1969. Tri-County Community Council, , 
Portland, Oregon. Publication available ^hrough Field Study 
of Neighborhood Day Care, 2856 North West Savier Street, 
Portland, Oregon, 97210. 80pp. No- Charge. 

A handbook for the organization and operation of a new approach 
l-Q family day care. Field study of the neighborhood family 
day care system. 



Day Care Council of New York, Inc. Education and th e City Child 
April, 1969. 121pp. Must pay postage and handling only. 

Proceedings of a meeting where a variety of early childhood 
Gducation modGXs sltcg GxaminGd and GvaXuatGd# 
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Gordon, Ira Jo, and Lally, Ronald. Intellectual Stimulation for 
Infants and Toddlers , 1967 o University of Florida, College 

of Education, Institute for the Development of Human Resources, 
Gainesville, Florida 32601. 95pp. $3o00. 

Using parents and trained professionals, the researchers have 
developed programs to be utilized in group settings and at homeo 
Easily replicable techniques of infant stimulation are accompa- 
nied by developmental rationale. 



Nellum, AoL. Associates. Evaluation of Employer-Sponsored Child 
Day Care Center for Children of Department of Labor Employees . 
September 1969. National Capital Area Day Care Association, 
Inco Available through Department of Labor, Manpower Admini- 
stration, Office of Research and Development , Room 100 Vanguard 
Building, 1111 20th Street NoWo, Washington, D.C. 20210o 
No charge for publicationo 

The successe s and difficulties of developing an on-site day 
care program to support working mothers. 



Pines, Mo Revolution in Learning: The Years from Birth to Six. 

1968 o Harper and Row, New York. 256ppo $5.95. 

A description of the programs and teaching methods devised 
by various educators for stimulating and teaching the child 
from infancy to six years of age. 



The Appalachian Regional Commission. Programs for Infants and 
Young Children . 1666 Connecticut Avenue N«W. , Washington, 
D.Co 20235, Set of all five manuals for $5.75. 

Part I - Education and Day Care 

A descriptive atlas of specific programs illustrating the 
range of models now in the United States o $lo50o 

Part II - Nutrition Programs 

Descriptions of ongoing programs to provide food and 
nutrition information in communities o $1.00o 

Part III - Health Program s 

Examples of a variety of programs designed to deliver 
maternal and child Health services o $1,50. 

Part IV - Equipment and Facilities 

A manual of space and equipment needs for programs for 
infant , toddler and preschool group care programs • In- 
cludes suggestions on space design and equipment quanti- 
ties for various sized groups. $1.00. 
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UoSo Department of Labor. Child Care Services Provided by 
Hospitals . 1968. Labor Department Bulletin No„ 295 o 

Single copies free from Women's Bureau, Washington^ DoC. 

A number of hospitals are finding that child care services 
supportive of the needs of their female staff are resulting 
in good care for children and a more consistent work force. 



Wade, Camille. ''The Family Day Care Program in Milwaukee: 

A 3-Faceted Approach to Community Enrichment", Child 
Welfare Journal s, June 1970. Child Welfare League of 
America, Inc., New York 10010. Volume 49. Pp 336-341. 

Discussion of the operation of this agency- sponsored 
program providing enriched services to children and families 
utilizing day care homes. 

Wann, K.D . , Dorn, M. S . , and Liddle , E . A. Fostering Intellectual 
Development in Young Children o 1965 . Teachers College 
Press, Columbia University, New York. 140pp,. $2,25. 

Building on the curiosity, enthusiasms, and intelligence of 
young children through a rich environment and highly skilled 
and imaginative teachers. Narrative style with a number of 
case examples of teaching techniques. 
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V. ORGANIZATIONS AND JOURNALS 



These publications are listed primarily as a source of articles and 
reviews^, studies and comments and are available in libraries, especially 
those connected with universities, 

American Journal of Orthopsychiatry o 1790 Broadway, New York 10019. 
An interdisciplinary journal published five times a year. Sub- 
scription is $12o00, available to members. Single issues $3,00, 

Child Development , Published by the Society for Research in Child 
Development, University of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois 60637. $15o00 per year. One of three publi- 

cations of the Society. The others are monographs of the Society 
for Research in Child Development ($12.00 per year) and Child 
Development Abstracts and Bibliography ($8,00 per year). 

Childhood Education o Published by the Association for Childhood 

Education International, 3615 Wisconsin Avenue N,W,, Washington, 
DoCo 20016. Membership in the organization ($6.00 regular, 

$2.50 student) includes the magazine. 

While focused on schools, generally has a point of view of 
value to all professions working with children o 

I Children o Issued six times a year by the Children’s Bureau, U.S. 

Department of Health, Edu ation and Welfare. To subscribe 

send $1,25 to Government Printing Office, Washington, D,C, 20402, 

An interdisciplinary journal which carries articles on topics 
of interest to those who work with children and families and 
also gives news of current developments, new books and pamphlets o 

Child Welfare . Journal of the Child Welfare League of America, 

Inc., 44 East 23rd Street, New York 10010. 

A professional journal concerned with the welfare of children > 
with practical methods, research and education, as they relate ^ 
to child welfare services and with issues of social policy that 
have bearing on them. Published ten times a year. Subscription 
$5o00. Single issues $.75. 

Exceptional Children . Published by the Council for Exceptional 
Children, 1201 16th Street N.Wo, Washington, D.C. Published 
ten times a year. Available to members at $8o50 per year; to 
agencies and libraries at $10.00. Also issued is a quarterly. 
Education and Training of the Mentality Retarded . $5-00 a year. 

Both are for professionals . 
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Yotms Children,, Issued six times a year by the National Association 
for the Education of Young Children, 1834 Connecticut Avenue N.W., 
Washington, D.,C„ 20009 „ Members of NAEYC receive Young Children 

as part of their membership privileges, non-members may subscribe 
for $5.00 annually. 

Articles of interest to teachers and others working with young 
children (pre-school and nursery) and their parents in day care 
centers, camps, nursery schools, and other settings. 



VI. OTHER SOURCES OF INFORMATION, FILM LISTS, BIBLIOGRAPHIES 

American Academy of Pediatrics , 1801 Hinman Street, Evanston, 
Illinois 60204. 



American Rehabilitation Foundation, In..titute for Interdi sciplinary^^ 
Studies. "Day Care Reference Sources - an Annotated Bibligraphy . " 
1800 Chicago Avenue, Minneapolis, Minnesota 55404. 1970o 

29pp. $2.00. 

American Social Health As sociation . "About Family Life Education, 
1790 Broadway, New Yozl 10019. Single copies free. 

Compilation of resources available to those planning educational 
programs. Topics include national resources, film resources, 
study centers, curriculum guides, and journals. 



Association for Chi ldhood Education International , 3615 Wisconsin 
Avenue N.W., Washington, D.C. 20016 

Publications and other information for those concerned with 
children two to twelve. 



Bank Street College of Education , 69 Bank Street, New York 10014. 

Publishes a listing of packets, books, booklets, and articles 
for teachers and parents, ava.ilable through their bookstore. 



Child Study Association of America , 9 East 89th Street, New York 10028 

Publishes a listing of selected books and pamphlets for parents 
and professionals, some of which are produced by the CSAA staff 
and others are selected by them for their value and utility. 



Ch i ld Welfare League of Amer1_ ca, 44 East 23rd Street, New York 10010, 

Publications list. Contains books and pamphlets reprinted from 
journals or published by the League on such topicrC ^dmLfstra- 
grouA development, day "care, f^ste^care 

?he orTr! u’ service, and services for unmarried parents 

ihe CWLA has also published standards for services i^s^ver^reL 

?^ach^^ r^°"’ ^hild protective service 

Teachrng ards, record forms and film lists aL also IJaH^Me!' 

I^ay Care, an d J^hild Developme nt Council of America. Tnc 149 ft u 
Street , ,N., Washington, D.c". 20005 ^ 

List of publications available upon request. 

Mu cation p evej^ p me nt Cente r, 55 Chapel Street, Newton 
Massachusetts 02158. ’ 

EDC has a large number of free pamphlets available on day care 
and early childhood matters,. ^ 

University of 

Illinois, 8 O 0 West Pennsylvania Avenue, Urbane, Illinois 61803 

S“arch^rr'ir““‘' teachers, administrators and 

searS ^nd H o “r results of recent educational re- 

Sesf a?«s irannr Projects. Pertinent Information on 

pubUcJtlSn K and Education a monthly 

Lcumen^s uo Pobscriptlon write to Superintendent of 

511.00 an;„Si;“l!Sj"“”\L“^r- 2“°^- 



Educati on of Young O hildran 
1834 Connecticut Avenue N.W„ 



Washington, D.C. 20009 



List of publications free from 



NAEYC. 



— Developmen t^_^^ect Head Start. Po.st nffin. 

1182, Wasmngton, DoC. 20013 „ J30x 



'Films Suitable For Head Start Prog 



rams . ' 



Office of Economic Opportunity . "OEO Film Guide," Publications 

Distribution, 5458 Third Street N.W., Washington, D.C. 20011. . 1?7Q 

includes films produced by 

Ecoac Opportunity, TV documentaries and a variety 
Of poverty a 1 poverty-related classics. It Includes a largr ^ 
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section on films useful to staff and volunteers of child development 
programs. It also includes a listiTig of rental libraries through- 
out the country where many of the films are available free of 
charge and addresses of the major film distributors and suppliers 
of audio visual materials. 



Pacific Oaks College, Pasedena, California 91105. 
Publications list available „ 



Play Schools Association , 120 West 57th Street, New York 10019o 

Films, play techniques for various settings, planning for 
excursions and materials for use in parent education are 
available „ 
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appendix 





LIST OF 4-C PUBLICATIONS 



Day Care; Everybody's Problem ; A brochure briefly de- 
scribing the child care crisis and the values of 
coordinating services. Usefi^l for bulk distribution. 

Four~C: Community Coordinated Child Care. Concept , 

Goals, Operation : A more detailed, but still concise 

folder on the 4-C program. Useful for bulk distribution. 

Getting It Together: Commuplty Coordinated Child Care : 

An 1 T lustrated booklet on the 4-C program and how it 
opet o^ tes . 

The 4-C Process: How to Begin in Your Community : Presents 

detailed information on how to start a local 4-C program. 

Community Coordinated Child Care on the State Level : 

Starting A State 4-C Committee : Specifics on coordinating 

child care programs State-wide. 

4-C News : A bi-monthly periodical containing articles on 

what’s happening currently with 4-C committees around 
the country. 

Human Resources for 4-C Committees : Contains names , addresses , 

and phone numbers of key people at the national and re- 
gional levels of the 4-C programo 

Selected Reference Sources for 4- C Committees : A list of pub- 

lications from many sources on child care and related 
matters . 

Community Coordinated Child Care Program: A Federal Partner- 

ship in Behalf of Children. Stammary of the Final Report. 

A short version of the final report on the pilot 4-C 
program, 1968-70, submitted by DCCDCA to OCD. 

Historical Analysis of the Community Coordinated Child Care 

4- C Program : Describes the genesis and early development 

of 4-C , particularly on the national and regional levels , 
covering mainly the period before the local and State 
pilot proi ects bee? - ^.tive . 



Title IV-A Funding and Its Use by 4-’C Com mittees: 

Explains funding of child care coordination and ser- 
vices under Title IV-A of the Social Security Act, 
as amended, and includes case studies of communities 
that have matched local and State funds three— for— one 
under Title IV-A. 

Pilot 4-C Proiect Histor ies ; Contains history and evalua 
— ^ tion of each of the 24 pilot 4-C programs , both State 

and local . 

Selected Basic Documents Developed by 4-C Pxlot P rojects 
Presents sample documents used by the 4-C pilots , 
j^ncluding constitutions and by-laws, membership 
commitment forms , coordinative agreements , work 
plans, and budgets. 



These publications can be obtained from your Federal Regional 
Comraittee or from the Office of Child Development, Box 1182, 
Washington, D.C. 20013. 
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